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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS 
1rd 
ee é 
THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITa HELL.’ 
-_T 


Ee: Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaycholding 
lords of the South prescribed. as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 


the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. [t is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Joun Quincy Abams. 
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lance this institution, looking to 
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You must answer—The Government 

ted States, and the people of the Northern 
Instead of contributing to your peace and 
y are the grand agilators—the only ag- 


sslv and pertinaciously assail the 

sof slavery; and do all they can do, and 
weaken and abolish it inthe South. Are 
ind do you rule yourselves by the Govern- 
the United States, in securing to yourselves 
| peace, with respect to the institation 
Was it ever intended by your fathers ? 

r will that slavery should be, as it has been 
. the one great subject of agitation in 

> Do you pass those resolutions which are 
ope pretext or another, sent to you 
n which you are denounc- 
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stor ? Is it your 

tand a position where you cannot 
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irselves, contrary to the express 

the Constitution, the recapture of your 
ves in the free States ? 
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it that, by threats of emancipation in our 
ind a refusal to pass proper territorial 
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the contrary, a cause of anxiety 


Has it been by 


save her in her rights, institutions and sovereignty, 
that [ wonld counsel disunion, Traitor to the Consti- 
|tution? The Constitution has no existence, under the 
constructions of consolidation, and the base purposes 
of abolition, to which it is made to subserve ? Traitor 
to the Union? There is no union without the Consti- 
tution. ‘I'hat is its bond and condition. Destroy. the 
one, and al] faith to the other is absolved. Faith to- 
wards both, as the government is administered, are 
incompatible things. To maintain the Union, is to 
acquiesce in the destruction of the Constitution ; and 
to maintain the Constitution, we must dissolve the 
| Umon, to afford any chance of its restoration. But 
llet it be, that I aim a traitor. The word has no ter- 
jrors for me. I am born of traitors—traitors in Eng- 
lland, in the revolution, in the middle of the seven- 
}tenth century; traitors again in the revolution of 
| 1720, when, under the lead of an ancestor, South 
| Carolina was rescued from the capricous rule of the 
lords proprietors, and traitors again in the revolution 
jof 1776. I have been born of traitors; but, thank 
|God! they have ever been traitors in the great cause 
of liberty, fighting against tyranny and oppression. 
| Such treason will ever be mine, whilst trae to my 
| lineage. But if I hear aright, I am not the only trai- 
itor these perilous times have produced. I am sur- 
rounded by a host of traitors, ready to strike for 
equality and independence against those flagitious 
incendiaries : those real traitors, who would convert 
jthe Union into a bond of infamous degradation, or 
| cordon of fire to consume the South. 
Returning from Nashville through the interior of 

our State, I learned that the people in one of our 
upper districts, fearing that the Nashville Convention 
would be a failure, were already agitating the pol- 
|icy of South Carolina taking her rights into her own 
| hands, and acting alone in their vindication. There 
| was the true spirit of the old South Carolina, and I 

think I hear it. proclaimed ‘in your cheers that she at 
least will never submit to dishonorable subjection 
and ruin. She will join her sister States of the South, 
lor support any of them, in all expedients for redress 
\they may propose, and is content ever to follow 
jrather than to lead. But if they should kneel down 
ito a Government without limitations on its powers, 
|under the control of the consolidationists and anti- 
| slavery propagandists of the North, she will not sub- 
mit. If Mississippi abandons us—brave and true in 
| counsel as in the field, the first to sound the bugle 
which has called the South together for the vindica- 
jtion of her rights—and Alabama, where so many of 
jour sons have planted their homes, and as we have 
\fondly hoped, have aided in setting up ina richer 
iclime, a younger and fresher liberty, a purer and 

loftier hatred of tyranny—and Georgia, the Empire 
| State of the South, proud of her greatness and 
|strength, but prouder still of that free spirit and 
| dauntless courage which never yet has quailed in 
|the maintenance of her rights—and Virginia, the old 

flag-ship of the South, to whom we will all yield, if 
she yields not herself, ta lead us on to victory and 
jredemption—great in spirit and wisdom, and uncon- 
| querable as she is great—and Kentocky and Tennes- 
see, not only abandon us, but, as some of their states- 

men have ventured to proclaim, shall join the aboli- 

| tionists and consolidationists, to subject us to the do- 

|minion of the free States—shall South Carolina sub- 

|mit? No, no, my friends! Smaller States have be- 

fore us struggled successfully for their independence 

jand freedom, against far greater odds; and, if it 

|must be, we can make one brave, long, last, desperate 

| struggle for our rights and honor, ere the black pall 

of tyranny is stretched over the bier of our dead lib- 

jerties. ‘T’o meet death a little sooner or a little later 

jean be of consequence to very few of us; whilst 
|duty performed may remain in its effect to many 
| generations, and a fair fame live forever. Looking 
to that undying reputation which has ever followed 
every people, who have dared all to preserve their 

liberties, and have conquered. or perished nobly in 

their defence; instead of shrinking, we might pant 

for the trial which shall isolate South Carolina in 
this great controversy. But we wish no isolation— 

we desire peace—we desire liberty: that peace and 

liberty which the Constitution was intended to se- 
cure, but which has been basely wrested from us by 
sectional funaticism, avarice, and ambition. 











BRAVADO. 


The rejection of the Missouri Compromise line. in 
the Senate calls forth from the chief paper in South 
Carolina, the Charleston Mercury, the following re- 
marks :— 





‘It now becomes every Southern man, haying but 
(" smal] share of reason, let alone self-respect, to 
despair of the Union. It now becomes every free- 
man to prepare himself to maintain Southern rights, 
to the disrupture of the Union—‘at every hazard, 
and to the last extremity” *Too long have we been 
lying supinely on our backs and hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope,’ and crying ‘peace, peace! when 
there is no peace” It is high time now for men of 
true heart and uncorrupted principle in the South to 
start up from this distempered dream of a ‘satisfac- 
tory adjustment.’ There is no satisfactory adjust- 
ment, either to be, or to be expected. The Union 
must fall, or the South must fall. 
‘If, therefore, no reasonable man who has observed 
events can avoid seeing that we are in this dilemma; 
if every Southern man must now be an enemy to the 
South, or a Disumonist—not a Disunionist per se, 
but by force of circumstances as an alternative—it is 
time to begin to ‘stiffen the sinews, summon up the 
blood.” Let us not too soon think we are prepared. 
The South is not prepared—South Carolina is not 
yet prepared. South Carolina may be in advance of 
her sister Southern States, but it does not become a 
people preparing for great things to be still. If, in- 
deed, the Union is to be despaired of—if we be, in- 
deed, in the beginning of a revolution, we need not 
be afraid to hear revolutionary and inflaming speeches. 
We want to hear the truth plainly spoken. Revolu- 
tions require great determination. The time is fast 
approaching when our determination is to be put to 
the test. It is, therefore, tine we begin to ‘screw 
our courage to the sticking point.’ 





MALIGNANT DEFAMATION. 


The following precious morceau is from the New 
Lisbon (Ohio) Palladium: 


Assy Keuxey Foster is again upon the stump, 
ministering to the depraved appetites of her fanatical 
followers. She spoke in this place on Saturday last, 
and at Cool Spring, about seven miles from here, on 
Sunday. The people of New Lisbon showed their 
good sense by staying from the meeting, letting her 
rave her blasphemies in the ears of those who have 
jnst wit enough to believe in Burleigh, Garrison, and 
the amiable Abby's doctrine that ‘the Bible’s a 
and Jesus Christ’s an impostor,’ We sincerely trust 
that even to those poor witless fools who are blinded 
by her eloquence to the dangerous tendencies of her 
doctrines, — may be of so malignant a nature 
as to carry with it its own antidote. 

OF The language put into the mouth of this noble 
woman, that ‘the Bible’s a farce and Jesus Christ's 
an impostor,’ is the coinage of the satanic spirit of the 
editor of the Palladium. Shame on him! . ‘If they 
have called the master of the house Beelzebub,’ &e. 








MR. CLAY’S SPEECH ON THE COMPRO- 
MISE BILL. 


Extracts from the last speech of Mr, Clay in sup- 
port of bis. iniquitous Compromise Bill, in the Sen- 
ate, July 22: 


Mr.’President: In the progress of this debate, it 
has been again and again argued, that perfect tran- 
quillity reigns throughout the country, that there is 
no disturbance threatening its peace or disturbing 
its safety, but that which was produced by busy, 
restless politicians, It has been maintained that 
the surface of the public mind is perfectly smooth 
and undisturbed by a single billow. I most heartily 
wish | could concur in this picture of general tran- 
quillity, that has been drawn upon both sides of the 
Senate. Iam no alarmist, nor, 1 thank God, at the 
advanced age which his Providence has been pleas- 
ed toallow me to reach, [ am not very easily alarmed 
by any haman events. But I totally misread the 
signs of the times, if there be that state of profound 
peace and quiet, that absence of all just cause for 
apprehension of future danger to this Confederacy, 
which appears to be entertained by some other Sen- 
ators. Mr. President, ali the tendencies of the times, 
I lament to say, are toward disquietude, if not more 
fatal consequences, When, before, in the midst of 
profound peace with all the nations of the earth, have 
we seen a Convention, representing a considerable 
portion of one great part of the Republic, meet to- 
gether to deliberate about measures of future safe- 
ty in connection with the great interests of that quar- 
ter of the country? When before have we seen, 
not one, but more—some half a dozen legislative bo- 
dies—solemnly resolving that if any one of three 
measures—the admission of California, the adoption 
of the Wilmot Proviso, or the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia—should be adopted by 
Congress, neasures of an extreme character for the 
safety of the great interests to which I refer, in the 
particular section of the country, would be resorted 
to? For years, this subject of the abolition of slave- 
ry, even within the District of Columbia, smal] as is 
the number of slavés here, has been a source of con- 
stant irritation and disquiet. So of the subject of 
fagitive slaves. who have escaped from their lawful 
owners; nota mere border contest, as has been sup- 
posed—although there, undoubtedly, it has given rise 
to more irritation than in other portions of the Union 
—but everywhere through the slaveliolding country, 
it has been felt as a great evil—a great wrong, which 
required the intervention of Congressional power.— 
But these two subjects, unpleasant as has been the 
agitation to which they have given rise, are nothing 
in comparison to those which have sprung out of the 
acquisitions recently made from the Republic of 
Mexico, 

* * * * * 


The Hon. Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis) 
has found out a new object of temptation in respect 
to slaves in New Mexico. He has employed an ex- 
pression which filled al] of us with profound regret, 
on account of the dignity, the character of the Sen- 
ator, and the high stations which he has occupied.— 
He spoke of New Mexico being adapted tothe 
breeding of slaves. He has had the good taste to 
omit that expression in his printed speech, and to 
substitute for it the ‘ traffic’ in slaves. 

Mr. Davis, (in his seat,) L believe I did not use that 
expression. 

Mr. Cray—The Senator did employ it, for it was 
heard and noticed by more than myself. 

Mr. Davis—One cannot always remember precise- 
ly the language he uses in the hurry of debate. I 
can only say, I have no recojlection of using the 
word ‘ breeding,’ and I think, if the reporters’ notes 
are preserved and referred to, the word will not there 
be found. I shall have the curiosity to look and see 
if it is so; but, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, I spoke of the capacity of the country for 
‘ traffic’ in slaves, 

Mr. Cray—That is the language of the gentle- 
man’s speech as printed: but the word ‘ breeding’ 
was used by the gentleman, or I never heard a word 
of the speech. Several Senators took note of it, 
and we expressed how much we were shocked and 
surprised at it. It was one of the principal topics of 
the Senator’s speech ; to talk about the cotton power, 
the cotton interest, and the breeding of slaves. Now 
if the Senator had put it on the ground of a lapsus 
lingua from the heat of debate, or the unguard- 
ed character of debate, I should not insist upon 
attributing it to him, but the expression was used 
by him, and I remarked it; it was fixed on my 
memory, and very much did I regret that he made 
use of it. This talk, Sir, abont the cotton power, the 
lords of the loom and the breeding of slaves, will do 
for the bar-rooms of cross-road taverns, but I never 
hoped or expected to hear upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate such epithets applied to the great manufacturers 
of the North or the cotton-growers of the South— 
Sir, if my honorable friend (for so I wish still to re- 
gard him) wishes ever to see a moderate tariff es- 
tablished in this country, which shall secure Protec- 
tion, to some extent, he will not do it by throwing out 
taunts such as he has done toward the Southern por- 
tionof the country, in respect to the ‘cotton power, 
or slave-breeding interest. This charge upon the 
slavehold:ng States, of breeding slaves for market, 
is utterly false and groundless, No such purpose 
ever enters, I believe, into the mind of any slave- 
holder. He takes care of the slaves; he fosters 
them, and treats them often with the tenderness of 
his own children. They multiply on bis hands, he 
cannot find employment for them, and he is ultimate- 
ly, but most reluctantly and painfully, compelled 
to part with some of them, because of the increase 
of numbers and the want of occupation. But to say 
that it is the purpose, design or object of the slave- 
holder to breed slaves as he would domestic animals 
for a foreign market, is untrae in fact, and unkind to 
be imputed or even intimated by any one. And it is 
not by such reproachful epithets as ‘lords of the 
loom, ‘lords of the plantation,’ the ‘slave power,’ 
and the ‘money power,’ that this country is to 
be harmonized, especially when we are debating up- 
on these great measures which are essential to its 
onward progress, and to its present and future pros- 
perity. 
* * * . * 

Mr. President, in the supposition which I have 
made, as to what is gained by either section of the 
Union, in consequence of this arrangement of the 
common difficulties between them, is there anythi 
of which the South can jastly complain? The fa 
of Congress cannot be cited as depriving them of the 
opportunity of carrying their slaves there. 
visions of the bill are, that the peopl 
doas they choose. There is, indeed, one provision 
which did not meet my eprbe tion, and with which 
I would have been better satisfied 








Sonth gains a virtual abandonment of the Wilmot 
Proviso, avoids the assumption of a power dangerous 
to the institation of Slavery within the States, or 
the application of such power to slavery without the 
States, and secures 900 miles of now disputed terri- 
tory. It is quite unreasonable for any gentleman 
from the South or elsewhere to get up and say that 
the title of Texas to this country is indisputable— 
that it is as clear as the title of any other State to 
any other territory in the Union. There is an op- 
posite opimion; and T share myself in the doubt of 
the validity of the claim of Texas from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to the source of that stream. Here 
are opposite opinions, honestly and sincerely enter- 
tained by both parties. What is tobe done in such 
acase? You refuse toappeal tothe Sapreme Court 
of the United States. You disown any jurisdiction 
which can settle the question. ‘Texas at this mo- 
ment threatens, we understand, by force of arms, to 
enforce her claim upon New Mexico. 

How is the question to be settled? Can it be 
done otherwise than by compromise, and by the 
compromise proposed in this. bill? I repeat, the 
South gets 900 miles of the best part of the country 
bordering upon the Rio Grande put out of the con- 
troversy us to the present right to transport slaves 
there. She gains the abandonment ot the Wilmot 
Proviso, an extent of territory on the Rio Grande, 
and she gets a fugitive slave bill, which [ trust will 
be rendered efficient ; and she also gets, as I trust 
I shall be able to show, in the progress of my argu- 
ment, the abandonment of the agitation for the abo- 
lition of Slavery in the District ot Columbia. What 
more can the South ask? Congress does nothing to 
injure her; denies her no rights; his offered as 
much as it can; and says, that if any new State 
shall come here, it shall be admitted with or without 
Slavery, as its people shall choose, What more, let 
me ask, can the South demand ? 

*” * » * * 


In regard to Texas, there is danger, as I have re- 
marked, of two civil wars. There is danger, in the 
first place, of the resistance of the people of New 
Mexico to the authority of Texas, supposing non- 
interference on the part of the General Government. 
But if New Mexico goes on to organize herself into 


a State government, and insists upon the exercise of | 


the powers which appertain to State sovereignty, we 
must shut our eyes, and be blind to passing events, 
if we do not see that there is danger of a servile 
civil war originating between Texas, and, if you 
please, the troops of the United States that may come 
in aid of New Mexico, Assuming that. Texas will 
move with military array upon New Mexico, there 
will probably be resistance upon the part of the Gen- 
eral Government to the entry of the troops of Texas 
into the limits of New Mexico, although there may 
be uncertainty as to the course upon this subject, 
which will be taken by the Administration just eom- 
ing into power, upon which we have the advantage 
of no light whatever. But we know that the Ad- 
ministration which has just passed out of power, 
would, in that contingency, have repelled the attack 
made by Texas. If the present Administration 


should feel it incumbent upon itself to repel such an 


invasion, the consequences which I am to portray are 
at least possible if not likely to occur. [am not go- 
ing to magnify the power of Texas. Iam not go- 
ing to magnify the power of any single State. It is 
with infinite regret, with profound sorrow and sur- 
prise, that I hear individual States talking as they 
occasionally do. Why, sir, #was only the other day 
that a member, returned from the Nashville Conven- 
tion, addressed, we are told, the people of Charles- 
ton, S.C. Ido not know which most to admire, the 
gravity and possible consequences which may ensue 
from carrying out the views of the Delegate to the 
Nashville Conventien, or the ridiculous scenes which 
occurred during the course of the public meeting. 
He was applauded most enthusiastically, as I learned 
from the public papers, and as I learned also from a 
credible gentleman who was present at the meeting, 
when he declared that if the South did not join her- 
self to the standard of rebellion, South Carolina would 
herself rise and fight this Union singly and alone. 
‘Yes, said a gentleman in the audience, in a fit of 
most patriotic enthusiasm, ‘I, with my strong arm 
and my long purse, will fight the Union myself, if 
South Carolina does not.’ 


Mr. President, I have no patience for hearing this 
bravado, come from what source it may. At the 
same time, I am not disposed to undervalue its im- 
portance as one of many contemporaneous events, 

There are great interests in this country which 
are contagious—sympathetic. If the contest were 
alone between Texas and the United States, I think 
there would be some little probability that the United 
States might not come off second best in such a con- 
test with Texas. It is possible that the twenty-nine 
other States of the Union might repel an invasion of 
Texas upon New Mexico, if every other country 
stood aloof and left the two parties [the Uuivcd States 
aud Texas} to fight out the contest. I think there 
is some probability that, with the gallant individual 
now in my eye. (Genera] Scott) in command of our 
armies, who has already so signalized the glory of 
his country and himself, we might not come off 
second best in a contest with Texas alone, But, sir 
Texas will not be alone, if a war breaks out between 
her and the troops of the United States on the upper 
Rio Grande. There are ardent, enthusiastic spirits 
of Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, and Alabama, that 
will flock to the standard of Texas, contending, as 
they believe they will be contending, for slave terri- 
tory. And they will be drawn on State by State, in 
a!l human probability, from the banks of the Rio 
Grande to the banks of that stream which flows by 
the tomb of Washington. I do not say that this 
will happen: but I say there is danger that it may 
happen. If there should be a war even of all the 
Southern States with the residue of the Union, ] am 
not going to say that in such a contest,—such a 
fratricida] contest,—the Union itself, the residue of 
the Union, might not prove an over-match for 
Southern resistance. I will not assert which party 
would pravell insuch a contest; for you know, sit, 
what aj] history teaches, that the end of war is never 
seen in the poe of war; and that few wars 
which mankind have waged among themselves have 
ever terminated in the accomplishment of the objects 
for which they were commenced. There are two 
descriptions of ties which bind this. Union and_th 
glorious People together. One is the political bond 
and tie which connects them. The other is the 
fraternal and commercial tie which binds them to- 

. Twant to see both preserved. I wish never 
to see the day when the ties of commerce and frater- 
nity shall be destroyed, and the iron bands afforded 

itical connections shall alone exist and us 
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States T have enumerated, if not from all the Slave 
States, to sustain and succor the power of Texas, 
and to preserve her in possession of that in which 
they, as well as she, feel so deep an interest. Even 
from Missouri, because her valiant population might 
most quickly pour down upon Santa Fe, and render 
assistance to Texas; even from Missouri, herself a 
Slave State, it is not at all unlikely that thousands 
might flock to the standard of the weaker party, and 
assist Texas in her struggles, Is that a state of 
things which you Senators can contemplate without 
apprehension? Or can you content yourselves with 
going home, and leaving it to be possibly realized 
before the termination of the current year? Are 
you not bound as men, as patriots, as enlightened 
statesmen, to provide for the contingency? And 
how can you provide for it better than by this bill, 
which separates a reluctant people about to be united 
to Texas—a people who themselves, perhaps, will 
raise the standard of resistance against the power 
of Texas—which separates them from Texas, and 
guards them against the possibility of a sympathetic 
and contagious war, springing up between the Slave 
States and the power of the General Government, 
which I regard as almost inevitable, if Congress ad- 
journs with the admission of California alone, stop- 
ping there, and doing nothing else? For, Sir, the 
admission of California alone, under all the circum- 
stances of the time, with the Proviso still suspended 
over the heads of the South, with the Abolition of 


the act of the admission of California, without pro- 
vision for the settlement of the Texas bounda 
question, without the other portions of this bill, 
will aggravate, and embitter, and enrage the South, 
and make them rush on furiously and blindly, ani- 
mated, as they believe, by a patriotic zeal, to defend 
themselves against Northern aggression. I call 
upon you then, Sir, [ call upon the Senate—in the 
name of the country—never to separate from this 
Capitol without settling all the questions, leaving 
nothing to disturb the general peace and repose of 
the country. 
* * * » « 


Mr. President, I have hitherto argued upon the 
contingency of nothing being done but the simple 
admission of California. Now let me argue upon 
| the contingency of the passage of this bill. What 
| will be its leading effects?—what its reconciling 
| consequences? ‘I'he Hon. Senator who usually sits 
| before me, (Mr. Hale,) has told us more than once, 
| that if you pass this bill, you do not hash agitation— 
| you even increase it; that it will become more vio- 
jlent than ever, With regard to that Senator, while 
| I detest his abolition principles, I admire his manly, 
| pleasant, convivial and personal qualities—his good 
jhumor, his power of ready debate, the promptness 
| with which he can carry on a guerrilla fight in the 
| Senate. I will not say that the Senator from New 

Hampshire does not believe what he says; respect 
| for the decorum of debate will prevent me from say- 
ling that. But, Mr. President, do you believe that the 
| abolitionists conceive that more agitation will spring 
| out of this measure than exists now? They live by 
agitation! It is their meat ; their bread; the air which 
| they breathe; and if they saw in its incipient stage a 

measure giving them more of that food and meat and 
| bread and air, do you believe that they would op- 
| pose themselves to its adoption? Do you not believe 
| that they will Aail [Hale] it as a blessing? (Great 
| langhter.) Why, Mr. President, how stands the fact ? 
|There is not an abolitionist in the United States, 
| that I know of—there may be some—there is not an 
abolition press, if you begin with that located in the 
city of Washington, and embrace al] others—there is 
not one abolitionist in this Senate, that is not opposed 
to this bill—not one of them in this chamber, nor out 
of it any where, that is not opposed to the adoption of 
this Compromise plan. And why are they opposed 
to it? They see their doom as certain as there is a 
God in heaven, who sends his providential dispensa- 
tions to calm the threatening storm, and tranquillize 
agitated man. As certain as that God exists in 
heaven, [turning toward Mr. Hale,] you business, 
your avocation is gone! ITargue much more from 
| sate, from instinctive feelings, from the promptings 

of the heart, from a conscious apprehension of im- 
pending ruin to the cause which they espouse, than I 
do from the declamatory and eloquent language 
which they employ in resistance to this measure. 
What! increase agitation, and the agitators against 
the plan? It is an absurdity! 

Let us now take up the measures in detail, and see 
how there could be greater agitation after the adop- 
tion of this general system of Compromise, than 
without its adoption. tus begin and go over the 





| 


Slavery still threatened in the District of Coluinbia— ~ 


ous struggle. The great body of the people of the 
United States will be satisfied, and will esas tiie in 
this great settlement of our national trials and diffi- 
culties, in this, the most momentous crisis that has 
ever existed in onr national history. No, sir; they 
may threaten agitation, they may talk of it here and 
elsewhere ; but their occupation is gone. They will 
be stigmatized, and justly stigmatized, as unworthy 
disturbers of the peace, if they attempt longer to pro- 
long the dissensions and distractions of this country, 
after we have settled, and so well settled, so many 
questions which have divided us. 
* . * e 


Mr. President, I wish I had the physical power to 
give utterance to many, many ideas which I still 
have; but I have it not. I must hasten toward a 
conclusion. . ° ” 

The alternatives, I fear, which the measure pre- 
sents, are concord and increased discord, a servile 
civil war originating in its causes on the Lower 
Rio Grande, and terminating possibly in its conse- 
quences with the Upper Rio Grande in the Santa Fe 
country, the restoration of harmony and fraternal 
kindness. I believe from the bottom of my soul that 
the measure is the reunion of union. I believe it is 
the dove of peace which, taking its wrial flight from 
the dome of the Capitol, carries the glad tidings of 
assured peace and restored harmony to the remotest 
extremities of this distracted land. I believe it will 
be attended with all these beneficent effects. And 
now Jet us discard all resentment, all passions, all 
petty jealousies, all personal desires, all love of place, 
all longing after the gilded crumbs which fall from 
the table of power; let us forget popular fears, from 
whatever quarter they may spring. Let us go to-the 
limpid fountain of unadulterated patriotism, and, per- 
forming a solemn Justration, return divested of all 
selfish, sinister add sordid infirmities. and think alone 
of our God, our country, our consciences, and our 
glonens Union—that Union without which we shall 

e torn into hostile fragments, and sooner or later 
become the victims of military despotism or foreign 
domination. 


Mr. President—What is an individual man?—An 
atom, almost invisible without a magnifying glass !— 
a mere speck upon the surface of the immense 
Universe—not a second in time compared to immea- 
surable, never-beginning and never-ending Eternity 
—a drop of water in the great deep, which evaporates 
and is borne off by the winds—a grain of sand, which 
is soon gathered to the dust whence it sprung. Shall 
a being so small, so petty, so fleeting, so evanescent, 
oppose itself to the onward march of a great nation 
to subsist for ages and agesto come—to oppose it- 
self to that long line of posterity which, issuing from 
our loins, wil] endure during the existence of the 
world? Forbid it, God! Let us look at our country 
and our course—elevate ourselves to the dignity of 
pure and disinterested patriots, of wise and enlight- 
ened statesmen, and save our country from all im- 
pending dangers. What if, in the march of this nation 
to greatness and power, we should be buried beneath 
the wheels that propel it onward—what are we, what 
is any man worth, who is not ready and willing to 
sacrifice himself for the benefit of his country when 
it is necessary ? 


If this Union shall become separated, new Unions, 
new Confederacies, will arise, and I hope there is no 
one in the Senate before whose imagination is flitting 
the idea of a great Southern Confederacy to take 
possession of the Balize and the mouth of the 
Mississippi. I say, in my place, never! never!! 
Never will we who occupy the head waters of the 
Mississippi consent that any foreign flag shall float 
at the Balize or upon the turrets of the Crescent City 
—never! never!! I call upon all the South, since 
we have had hard words, bitter words, bitter thoughts, 
unpleasant feelings toward each other in the great 
progress of this great measure. Let us forget them, 
Let us sacrifice these feelings. Let us go to the 
altar of our country, and swear the oath that was 
taken of old, that we will stand by her, we will sup- 
port her, that we will uphold her Constitution, that 
we will preserve her Union, and that we will carry 
this great, comprehensive, healing system of measures 
which will hush all the jarring elements, and bring 
peace and tranquillity to our homes. Let me, Mr. 
President, in conclusion, say that the most disastrous 
consequences would occur, in my opinion, were we 
to go home without doing avything to satisfy and 
tranquillize the country upon these great questions. 
What will be the judgment of mankind? What the 
judgment of that portion of mankind who are looking 
upon the progress of this self-government as being 
that which holds out the highest hopes and expecta- 


whole five measures, if you please. here is Cali-_{tions of ameliorating the condition of mankind ? 


fornia—she is admitted into the Union ;—will they 
agitate about that? Well, there are the Territorial 
Governments established ;—will they agitate about 
them ? There is the settlement of the Texan boun- 


dary question ;—upon what can they agitate ? About 
the’ se.uement of that vounansy > mey uave every 


probability—I own it frankly to my Southern 
friends—not resulting from the settlement of the 
boundary, but from the nature and character of the 
country—of having that also dedicated to Free Soil ; 
will they agitate about that? Then will they agitate 
about the slave trade in the District of Colambia ? 
That is accomplished. Then, what can they agitate 
about, supposing the whole system of measures to 
be carried out? They might agitate a little about not 

tting the Proviso fastened upon the bill—might ag- 
itate a little about not getting the abolition of sla- 
very itself in the District of Columbia. The Sena- 
tor behind me [Mr. Seward] has estimated the 
number of slaves here at a thousand. I think he is 
mistaken, and that it is a little more than that. 
What, in the name of heaven, will they agitate about, 
if these five measures are carried ?—V\hen will they 
agitate ?—Who will be the auditory in the agita- 
tion ?—Here is a scheme of National reconciliation, 


against each other as enemies—a system to which 
the whole country becomes reconciled. What will 
followers 


they agitate about? Where will they 
d aise’ 


an iples? There is a em—lI speak 


a rn Soran et and that would 
crush amid the rains of the fall all this people, and 
cgdpreat pay ed ctreg rents yh yn 





















What will their judgment be? Will not all the mon- 
archs of the Old World pronounce our glorious Re- 
public a disgraceful failure ? What will be the judg- 
ment of our constituents, when we return to them, 
and ther EYE atl Happy are all ule Sede oF dts- 
traction and disunion crushed and dissipated? And, 
sir, when you come into the bosom of your family— 
when you come to converse with the partner of your 
fortunes, of your happiness, and of your sorrows, and 
when in the midst of the common offspring of both 
of you, she asks you, Is there any danger of 
civil war? Is there any danger of the torch be- 
ing applied to any portion of the country? Have 
you settled the questions which you have been so 
long discussing and deliberating upon at Wash- 
ington ? Is all peace and al} quiet ?—What response, 
Mr. President, can you make to that wife of your 
choice, and those children with whom you have been 
blessed by God ? Wiil you go home, and leave all 
in disorder and confusion, all unsettled, all open ? 
The contentions and agitations of the past will be 
increased and au: by the agitation ee 
from neglect to decide them. Sir, we shall sta 
condemned by all human judgment. We shall stand 
condemned in our own consciences, by our own 
constituents, by our own country. This measure 
may be defeated. I have been ste os its aed 
; was not @ u certa 
ion and believed it 
would 

lieved a oun founded in 


public ; that it saves our Tr, and 
dependent on Congress, faves the interests of all 
of th ntry. But, sir, I have 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Mr. William Wells Brown, the fugitive slave from 
America, who first arrived in this country on the oc- 
cision of the Peace Congress held at Paris in the 
antumn of last year, to which he was sent as one of 
the American delegates, gave a Jecture i American 
Slavery to a crowded audience at the Polytechwie 
institution, Southampton, on Monday evening: and 
at the request of his numerous audience, he gave a 
a cond lecture in the same place on Tuesday even- 


"g. 

Sishe chair was taken on Monday evening by 
Ricwarp Anprews, Esq., Mayor, who introduced 
tie lecturer with the following note whicn he had 
r-ceived from George Thompson, Esq., M. P.:— 

‘London, July 6, 1850. 

‘My Dear Andrews,—I am very glad to find you 
are to preside at a mecting at which my excellent 
friend, Mr. W. W. Brown, is to deliver a lecture. I 
feel certain his discourse will produce a powerful 
impression on his audience; it will deepen their dis- 
gust at the hateful system of slavery, and will make 
thein doubly thankful for the liberty enjoyed in this 
country. You may safely recommend my friend to 
the most cordial sympathy of the good people of 
Southampton. He enjoys the friendship of the troest 
champions of human rights in his own land, and by 
his good qualities and sterling endowments of merit 
has won for himself many admirers and friends in 
this country. If you can pave the way for him at 
Winchester, J] shall be glad. I long to havea quiet 
day or two at your Pagoda, and should like to get} 
down while Brown is there, when I might perhaps | 
do a little in the Reform way. Give Brown your 
best word in introducing him to the meeting. 

* Yours, &c., Geo. Tnompson, 


| 


The Chairman then made a few observations con- 
demnatory of slavery, and 

Mr. Brown inade a long and eloquent address, 
exhibiting some of the hideous features of slavery, 
and at the close of it sung a fugitive slave song. 

The quaint style in which this was sung, to the 
tune of one of the old favorite Negro melodies, elicit- 
ed roars of Jaughter and loud cheering, and Mr, 
Brown was compelled, by the calls of the audience, 
to repeat it, at the conclusion of which he resumed 
his seat amidst loud and long-continued cheering. 

T. L. Harman, Esq., in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Brown for his very interesting and instructive 
1 cture, said he could bear testimony, from personal | 
experience, to the statements he had wade of the 
horrors of the system of American slavery, and the 
withering influence it had on the social and religious 
relations of that country. 

Mr. J. Ecxrorr seconded the motion, which was 
carried with acclamation, and briefly responded to 
by Mr. Brown. 

“Mr. Fatvey moved a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, in doing which he strongly condemned the sys- 
tem of slavery practised in America, He had re- 
cently hid a conversation with an American gentle- 
man, just previons to the departure of the steam-ship 
Hermann from this port; and in the course of the 
conversation, he (Mr. Falvey) referred in terms of 
indignation to thit foul blot upon the fame of Ameri- 
ca—Shavery. * But, good God, sir,’ rejoined the man, 
‘you don’t call niggers men, do you? Why, if you 
were to see the head of a young nigger, you would 
see that it was for all the world like that of a donkey? | 
and he seemed to speak as though he were thorough- | 
ly in earnest when he said so. He told him that he} 
had often heard that such opinions were held by per- | 
sons in America, but he had never expected to meet | 
with a person who could give utterance to such a} 
horrible and detestable opinion, (hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Cruarx seconded the motion, and called 
upon all those who were anxious that Mr. Brown) 
should give another lecture on the following even- | 
ing, to hold up their hands, 

The whole assembly held up their hands, and it| 
was accordingly arranged that a second meeting | 
should be held on Tnesday evening. 

The motion of thanks to the Mayor was pnt, and} 
carried by acclamation, and the Mayor having briefly | 
responded to the compliment, the meeting broke up. | 

Several persons parchased ec pies of Mr. Brown’s | 
Narrative, und a little collection of A nti-Slavery | 
poems, entitled *The Anti-Slavery Harp,” on the| 
profits of the sale of which, he expliined, he support-| 
ed his family in America, and was enabled to travel} 
throngh Eng] ind to expose the hoirors of the Ameri- | 
can sjave sist my; and when he could no longer meet 
with such a sale as would enable him to do this, he| 
should retorn to his native country, determined as | 
he was not to seek or receive eleemosynary aid from | 
the people. 


On Tuesday evening. Mr. Brown gave his second 
lecture, on which occasion T. L. Harman, Esq., was | 
voted to the chair, and, although no announcement 





was made of the lecture beyond that given at the| 
close of the previous night’s meeting, the lecture 
theatre of the Institution was crowded to overfiow- 


ing, and many persons could not gain admittance, 
Mr. Brown’s address this evening was principally | 
confined to the narration of incidents connected with} 
his own personal experience of, and esenpe frot,| 
slavery; and to the citation of cases illustrative of the! 
horrers of the system of sluvery as practised in the} 
great American repnblie, and which give such al 
practical denial to the principle on which they pro- 
fess their constitution to be based, that all men are 
Sree and equal before the law. 

Mr. Brown resumed his seat amidst loud cheering, | 
s‘ veral times: renewed. 

Votes of thinks to Mr. Brown and to the Chair- 
man were passed by neclamation; and at the close 
of the proceedings, it was announced that on the 
following (Wednesd iy) evening, Mr. Brown would 
give a lecture in the same place on Intemperance— 
the slavery of Great Britain. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
he inhabitants of Southampton have during the! 


| 
} 


pst week had their attention especially directed to! 
this question, by the lectures of Mr. William Wells 
Brown at the Polytechnic Institution, which we have 
reported at length in another column, The system 
of slavery, as practised in the United States, is of 
the most revolting, inhuman, and vicious Character; 
and is asa cankering poison gnawing at the very 
vitals of American society, and which, unless eradicat- 
ed, must inevitably lead to the destruction of her 
political confederation, That a nation professing to 
be the great exemplar of liberty to the civilised 
world—the very basis of whose Constitution pro- 
fesses to be founded on the principle that all men 


are dorn free_a 4 equal—stiould allow such a fester- 
Ing systelt ty UW Up 1 TUS CTUSty aire ree 


mont lend their sanction «nd support to ts mainten- 
ance, 38 an anomaly which we cannot understand. 
We would much rather take our model of liberty 
from the professions of the American people, than 
from the practice as developed im that ‘ peculixr in- 
stitution, as eur transatlantic friends softly call it, | 
*yelept slavery. Mr. Brown bas himself been broaght | 
up « victim to the infernal system, and after under-| 
goimg the yreatest hardships, and twice being defeat~; 
ed in his atteinpts to release himself from his galling 

bondage, he was happily successful in his third at- 

tempt. He is, therefore, wel] qualified by personal 

experience the best human mode of attaining wis- 

dom—to speak to his fellows on the subject ; and we 

are glad to find him prosecuting his labors in this 

country with so much energy, and so much success 

waiting on his efforts. Many persons in England 

have no idea of the horrors and atrocities which mark 

this American ‘ peculiar institation 7 and we hope 

that the effect of Mr. Brown’s thrilling delineations 

and affecting narrations wil] be to arouse the British 

people to a due sense of the subject, and call forth 

such an expression of their feeling as shall be waft- 

ed across the Atlantic, and whilst it inspires and 

invigorates to renewed exertions the noble band of’ 
Abolitionists-in America, shall also help to shame 
the government and slave-supporting portion of the 
American people into an abandonment of the iniqni- 
tous traffic in human flesh and blood. We heartily 
echo the dectaration of Mr. Brown on Monday even- 
ing, that slavery should be denounced, and freedom 
demanded, on no minor grounds, but on the broad 
principle that MAN 1s May, be the color of his skin 
what it may. Thoogh one man may be born black, 
and another white—one in this condition of life, and 
another in that—all are creatures of one common 
Creator, and all are alike answerable for their actions 
to one Gol. The dignity in mn may he subdued—- 
it cannot be eradicated ; freedom may be denied, bui 
the aspirations after freedom can never be extingnish- 
ed. adopt a sinilitade of one of our English 
poets, Goodwyn Barmby, the image of God in ebony 
Js as mnch Hos as the ima in ivory, As 
advocates of haman fi 
found ready to wid in every movement 








eff-et its and in Mr. Brown we 
o faithfal aml valiant fellow-worker, and 
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we shall always be 
calenluted to} 


We have gone over this speech with much inter- 
est, and with varying emotions. His declaration 
that in case the Omnibus bill fails, he shall support 
the admission of both California and New Mexico as 


States, has our most cordial tion. His ad- 


herence to the idea that slavery is barred out of|’ 


New Mexico by the laws of nature only shows that 
he is but a man, and like other men sticks fast to his 
own pre-conceived opinions, On the subject of im- 
prisonment of colored seamen in southern ports, he 
has this time ventured an opinion, for which we thank 
him, via: that ‘it is aneonstitational” and then he 
adds the fullowing, which will strike every fair mind- 
ed and well-informed man with profound astonish- 
ment. 

‘Sir, at the same time I am bound to say, that I 
know nothing, nothing in the world, to prevent any free 
citiz n of Massachusetts, imprisoned under the law of 
Carolina, from trying the question of the constitution- 
ality of the law. He may apply at once to a judge of 
any U.S. Court for awrit of Habeas Corpus. I do not 
think there is, therefore, any great oecasion for mak- 
ing it a matter of public discussion, for I think it is 
more calculated to inflame than allay excilement in 
the country. 1 feel bound to say, however, that the 
gentleman who went from Massachusetts for the’pur- 
pose of having this question tested, was a man of most 
excellent character, and every way worthy of the high 
regard of all the people of the South,’ 


We consider the above one of the most remarkable 
paragraphs ever uttered in the Senate of the Uuited 
States. 

The world knows that an agent of the State of 
Massachusetts, sent to South Carolina to test the 
constitutionality of this law, by a civil suit, was mob- 
bed! and expelled from the city of Charleston, with 
threats of his life! But Mr. Webster * knows nothing 
in the world’ to prevent a poor colored sailor, fast 
shut up in jail, from doing al) this—which the agent 
of a soverergn State could not even name as his object 
without danger of his life. Did Mr. Webster intend 
to insult his own State by a declaration like this, in 
the face of facts so notorious ? 

And what did he mean by certifying the character 
of Mr. Hoar to the South? Did ever any body doubt 
his good character? Did not the credentials which 
he had in his pocket from the government of Mas- 
suchusetts, when mobbed out of the city, sufficiently 
assure southern gentlemen of his respectability 2? Or 
is this uncalled for certificate intended as an apology 
for the Carolinians, by intimating that they mobbed 
Mr. Hoar as an abolitionist! but would admit a negro 
sailor to contest their laws, and with all the fairness 
which the Committee of Thirteen claim for Southern 
Courts, release him from jail, and furnish bim with 
money and counsel to vindicate his rights ? 

It is with reluctance we have made these remarks 
at this time, but justice and truth demanded them. 

We most assuredly hope this is the last occasion 
we shall ever have to speak adverse to any act of 
Mr. Webster.—Harerhill |Whig] Gazelle. 





From the Ohio State Journal of July 18. 
CONFLICT BETWEEN RUNAWAY SLAVES 
AND WHITES. 

Evercreens, July 12, 1850. 

Mr. Eprror:—The first news that crossed my 
path after arriving at home on Tuesday morning 
last, was a detailed account of a most horrible con- 
flict between six negro slaves, who had escaped from 
their masters on the opposite side of the Ohio river 
some eight or ten days previous, and eight or ten 
white citizens of this county. It appears that the 


| negroes were bewildered, and called on Isaiah Craw- 


ford, who lives in this (Lawrence) county, and about 
eight miles from the Ohio river, requesting Mr. 
Crawford to show the road they should pursue, that 
they wished to travel North. Mr. Crawford gave 
directions accordingly. The negroes started on the 
road as directed, and on reaching Morrison’s bridge, 
but a short distance from Crawford’s, were met by 
several white men, who supposed them to be fugitives, 
and attempted to capture them, or ordered them to 
surrender. The negroes were well armed, and they 
fired upon the whites, instantly wounding several 
badly; they then fell on the remainder with cudgels, 
and beat several until they supposed them dead, af- 
ter which they pursued their journey a short distance ; 
then they terned back, re-crossed the bridge, and 
were making their way towards Crawford’s, who, on 
hearing the report of guns and yells of men, had 
started with two of his sons to ascertain what the 
matter was. The negroes, on meeting, fell upon 
them with cudgels, wounding each of them severely. 
It is thought by the physicians that the old gentle- 
man’s wounds are mortal, Several others were taken 
up for dead, one of which received a bullet in the 
head, laying the skull bare several inches in jength. 
The negroes made their escape into the wilderness. 
It is said that several companies of men, numbering 
seventy in all, are in pursuit of the negroes. 

One of the fugitives belonged to Mr. Stewart, who 
lives on the bank of the Ohio river near Guyandotte. 
During Mr. Stewart’s absence froin home on the Gti 
inst., in porsuit of his negro, two of his small sons 
were coaxed into the river by a negro servant; they 
waded out some distance from shore upon a small 
shoal bar or reef, which made quartering down str ‘am. 
On the approach of a violent storm, the boys fled for 
shore; the negro outrunning the Jittle boys, they 
made a direct course for shore, and were swamped 
in deep water instantly. As the lower edge of the 
bar was very bluff, they were both drowned, 

Quaker Bottom, Lawrence co. H. N.G. 





From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal of August 3. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 


Some street talk was created here on Monday last, 
on the arrival of the brig Mary-Parrow, Capt. War- 
ren, from Pensacola, Florida, with merehandize for 
the Dry Dock, and with Adam, a slave, who had 
secreted himself on board, and kept hid for three 
days, until the vessel was fur out at sea. The slave 
had been nussed by his owner, and # boat having 
been removed froin her moorings and found adrift 
about the time the brig sailed, letters were sent to 
the U.S. Marshal for New Hampshire, Mr, Garfield, 
giving notice of the fact. The letier was received 
at the time the U.S. Court was in session in this 
city. The postage being unpaid and other cireum- 
stances led to the supposition that it was a hoax, and 
the letter was exhibited to many in the court-room. 
The story thus becoming current, and the possibility, 
that a fugitive might be on board, put the friends of 
liberty here on the alert. We have since learned 
{although we did not learn the fact till since the ar- 
3 | fale heer) that a letter wee rewwired Ly our 
Collector, several days after, of the same purport of 
Mr. Garfield’s. When the brig arrived beiow, on 
Monday, some of the friends.of liberty were promptly 


‘on board, even before the Health Committee had 


‘ visited the vessel. 


The captain was solicited to 
allow Adam to go on shore with his friends. This 
was refused. ‘Then one of the visitors took the boat 
to go on shore for legal advice, while the other was 
purposing to remain on board the vessel till he re- 
turned. Adam now jumped into the boat, as she lay 
along-side the brig. But the captain and pilot were 
as speedily in, and again was the fugitive returned 
on board. For this effort to escape, it is said he re- 
ceived some chastisement from Capt. Warren. 

The friends of the negro determined to test the 
right of the captain of the brig to detain him, and 
for this purpose served out a process against the cap- 
tain for a tals& imprisonment. When the process 
was served upon the captain, he, having consulted 
counsel and tinding that he could not lawfully hold 
the negro, permitted him to leave the vessel. 

Adam is said to be about twenty-one years of age 
(nearly ‘free’)—a blacksmith by trade—was hired 
out by his master to work on the Dry Dock at Pensa- 
cola, for $1,00 per day—and was regarded of $1800 
value to biz owner. He is an jutelligent fellow, and 
leaves a mother and sisters behind him in bondage. 





WEBSTER, SECRETARY OF STATE! 


The appointment of Mr. Webster, after the course 
he has pursued for the last five months, is about as 
good evidence of Fillmore’s devotion to the cause of 
liberty as would the appointment of Benedict Arnold 
after his treason to the command of the army of the 
United States have been an evidence of the patriotism 
of the Continental Congress. It is a gross insult to 
the entire North. It is enongh to condemn this 


administration in the eyes of Anti-Slavery man 
in he country. Mens tes died pase by Mr Fill- 
mare, by the advice of Henry Clay, and in opposition 
to the Wilmot Proviso Whigs, at the head of the 
Cabinet, who has by ph ches and votes insulted 


a 








No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, AUGUST 9, 1850. 








ANNIVERSARY OF BRITISH WEST IN- 
DIA EMANCIPATION. | 

The sixteenth anniversary of that glorious day, 
when eight hundred thousand of our fellow-beings 
in the West India islands were lifted from a degra- 
ded state of chattel slavery, to freedom, to manhood, 
and a participation in the rights and blessings which 
God designed for all, was celebrated by the Massa- 
ehusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in the city of Worces- 
ter. Every preparation had been made for a large 
and efficient meeting ; and, notwithstanding the rain 
of the early morning, and the prospect of its contin- 
uance through the day, a large, harmonious, and (as 
we have reason to believe) a very effective meeting 
was the result. 

The spacious. City Hall was well filled at the hour 
of 10 o'clock, A. M.; and, soon after, the meeting 
was called to order by Francis Jackson of Boston, 
the President of the Massachusetts A. S. Society. 

On motion, Samuel May, Jr., Joshua T. Everett, 
and Cyrus M. Burleigh were chosen a Committee to 
report upon the organization of the meeting. This 
Commit'ee recommended that the meeting be organ- 
ized by the appointment of the following officers :— 

President, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, of Boston. 
Vice Presidents, 
Edmund Quincy, of Dedham ; 
Francis Jackson, of Boston ; 
Effingham L. Capron, of Worcester; 
George S. Flint, of Rutland ; 
E. D. Draper, of Milford ; 
Alfred Wyman, of Westminster ; 
James B. Whitcomb, of Brooklyn, Conn. 
Secretaries, 
Samuel May, Jr., of Leicester; 
Benjamin Snow, Jr., of Fitchburg. 
Committee on Finance, 
Joshua T. Everett, of Princeton ; 
James N. Butfum, of Lynn; 
Lewis Ford, of Abington ; 
Nathaniel B, Spooner, of Plymouth ; 
Martin Stowell, of Worcester. 


The report was accepted, and the persons therein 
named duly elected. 

Mr. Garuison, on taking the chair, said—He felt 
the occasion to be so joyous, thrilling and sublime, 
that he could find no words to express the emotions 
of his breast. All things considered, the abolition of 
West India slavery was, perhaps, the most remarka- 
ble, certainly the most affecting event in the history of 
human emancipation. It was impossible to conceive 
of the feelings of the liberated bondmen in celebrat- 
ing, this day, their deliverance from an oppression, 
‘one hour of which was fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which our fathers rose in rebellion 
to oppose.’ No other people had ever experienced a 
transition at once so blissful and amazing. 

‘’Twas somewhat like the burst from death to life, 
From the grave's cerements to the robes of heaven.’ 

Among many other things that we were assembled 
to rejoice over, in connection with this great event, 
were— 

(1) The extinction of the monstrous claim of prop- 
erty inman; consequently, 

(2) The termination of the horrid traffic in human 
flesh : 

(3) The abolishment of the lash, and chain, and ey- 
ery other instrument of torture : 

(4) The overthrow of a vast system of coerced con- 
cubinage and pollution, and the erection upon its 
ruins of the sacred institution of marriage: 

(5) The removal of all fears of a servile insurrec- 
tion and a bloody retribution : 

(6) The repeal of all penal laws against teaching 
the ignorant and enlightening the benighted masses. 
«Then shall thy light break forth as the morning,’ &ec. 
{See Isaiah, 58th chap.] 

(7) The removal of every obstruction to the pro- 
gress of the gospel of liberty and peace, which may 
now ‘have free course, run, and be glorified’: and, 
finally, 

(8) The transformation of eight hundred thousand 
chattels into rational, accountable, immortal beings, 
enjoying equal rights and protected by equal laws: 
and all this effected peacefbly, without the shedding 
of a drop of blood. 

Each of these pr gnant specifications was briefly 
elucidated, Mr. Garrison concluding with expressing 
the shame and horror that he felt in view of the mil- 
lions who are yet clanking the chains of slavery in our 
own country, in utter disregard of its republican and 
Christian professions, and of the glorious experiment 
of British West India emancipation, 

The first hymn on the printed sheet was then sung, 
in full chorus— 

‘Our grateful hearts with joy o’erflow,’ &e. 

S. May, Jr., after some explanatory remarks con- 
cerning the railroad accommodations for persons at- 
tending this meeting, read a letter addressed to the 
meeting by twenty-seven gentlemen, ministers, church 
officers and members, in the towns of Saybrook and 
Windham, Conn., expressive of their interest in the 
occasion, and delegating one of their number, Rev. 
Ezekiel Rich, to attend as their representative. 

Mr. May then proceeded to speak of the condition 
of things at present found in Jamaica and other Brit- 
ish West Indies, as learned from the oral statements 









of Mr. George W. Alexander, an English gentleman, 
just returning from a seven months’ tour of inspec- 
tion in those islands. “Lhe wocount given hy Mr. Al- 
exander, a brief summary of which was laid before 
the meeting by Mr. May, was very encouraging, and 
decidedly favorable in respect to the physical, moral 
and social condition of the emancipated slaves of 
those islands. Our limits do not now allow of a 
repetition of the facts presented. A full report of Mr. 
Alexander's visit will doubtless soon be published. 

Cuartes C. Burieten followed, with a luminons 
and eloquent exposition of the practical working of 
West India emancipation, ably answered objections, 
and refuted the pro-slavery fallacies which have been 
so industriously circulated ; and in a special manner 
exposed the heartless policy recommended of late by 
Thomas Carlyle. 

The second hymn was then sung, one of the Rev. 
J. Pierpont’s : 

* Where Britannia’s emerald isles 
Gem the Carribbean sea,’ &c. 

The President then said, it was to be remembered 
that it was British emancipation which we had met 
to-day to commemorate ; he had great pleasure, there- 
fore, in introducing to the meeting an English gen- 
tleman, who had kindly accepted an invitation to be 
present; one whose name would be an introduction 
for him here, and who, as an Englishman, had reason 
to be proud of the event celebrated to-day. He wish- 
ed he could say it was American emancipation also 
that we celebrated. He then intreduced the Rev. 
Russett Lant Caxpenter, of Bristol, England, who 
was received with a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Carpenter said that if ever an Englishman had 
reason to rejoice in his native land, it was when he 
remembered the eveut of which this anniversary re- 
minds us. 

He reviewed the successive steps by which West 





[demand was made for a gradual emancipation ; it 








there to educate and prepare them? ‘Teachers were 
rebuffed, missionaries were insulted and driven off; 
and as for the masters, they had but 
one instrument of education in their hands, t0 wit, 


hig dash —[+ beneficent whip,’ as Mr. Carlyle calls it.] 


I had my objections, said Mr. C., to the payment of 
the twenty millions pounds sterling [abouts 100, 000,- 
000] to the West India planters for the liberation of 
their slaves; but the practical men thought that, as 
Great Britain.had so long protected and encouraged 
the West India proprietors in this kind of property, it 
was no more than fair that she should bear a share 
of the burdens incident to emancipation ; and I am 
now glad it was paid. The planters should have 
been ashamed to take it, For why did they take it? 
Because, said they, we are all this and more the poor-| 
er for freeing the slaves. What, then, was this reply 
of theirs, but a full admission that they had before 
robbed these poor slaves of this amount ? 

Mr. C. then considered the complaint raised by the 
enemies of emancipation, that the products of these 
islands had diminished since slavery was abolished. 
In astrain of pleasant sarcasm, he referred to the 
great moans about sugar, that we hear in certain 
quarters—the falling off of sugar, as if there was no 
possibility of living without sugar, and it were per- 
fectly allowable to enslave any quantity of men in or- 
der to have sugar cheap. Many folks, said he, have 
got along in the world very well without sugar; the 
Pilgrim Fathers, I think, had very little sugar. Mr. 
C. very happily enlarged on this point, and was warm- 
ly applauded as he added— I have heard, to be sure, 
that Jamaica is not so well cultivated as it ought to 
be; but I have also heard that the negroes were not 
the laziest people in Jamaica.” 

TI have, said he, a jealousy of exports. I remember, 
when a boy, seeing the cargoes of pigs brought from 
Ireland, and landed at Bristol. Was this a proof of 
the prosperity and abundance of Ireland, and that her 
population had enough and to spare? Was it a proof 
of a redundance of pigs in Ireland? or did it only 
show that the Irish were too wretchedly poor to buy 
and consume their own bacon, and must therefore 
send it to those who could buy? I feel deep shame 
when I hear this cry, both in England and America, 
of the diminished exports of these islands, I think 
of the fourteen hours a day, and often more, by the 
severe labor of which the exports were kept up, and 
I am ashamed of those who grudge every pound of 
sugar the less, and show no thought or care lor the 
welfare of the laborer, fromm whose toil it is extorted. 

I have not felt it my duty, said Mr. C., to take an 
active part in this your anti-slavery work since I have 
been among you, on account of its political connec- 
tions. But I cannot pretend to be unmoved or indif- 
ferent. Ihave travelled throughout your land ; I have 
observed not much, perhaps but a little; and I can- 
not be unmoved by what I have myself seen and heard 
among you. Your American citizens sometimes vis- 
it England, and very prone they are to bestow eulo- 
gies on the United States; they glorify the entire 
Union; they glory in every star and stripe of your 
flag. But if, perchance, the fact of the slavery of one- 
sixth part of their population is alluded to, then a 
change comes over them, and they say, ‘Oh! you 
don’t understand our government ; you don’t under- 
stand our peculiar institutions ; slavery is a Southern 
matter, a Southern matter exclusively, I assure you.’ 
But they had forgotten that in their previous pane- 
gyrics on the Union. Ihave been at the South as a 
visitor ; they don’t understand you; perhaps you 
don’t understand them; I don’t pretend to under- 
stand either of you. They told me that, notwith- 
standing the Northern outery against slavery, North- 
ern men came South, and bought and held slaves, and 
became the severest and most impatient masters. And 
then they told me of the degraded condition in which 
the colored population was kept at the North. I was 
glad to be able to tell them of many particulars in which 
their rights are freely accorded to them at the North, 
—that such a change had come over the public mind 
at the North, that now, very generally, [not quite uni- 
versally,} the colored man could travel by the pub- 
lie conveyances without insult or injury, and on en- 
tirely equal terms with others. But while I was at 
the South, I felt that an embargo was upon me; so 
cautiously was the question of slavery everywhere 
touched, and such an exceeding sensitiveness gener- 
ally prevailed. The Southerners feel very sore. And 
they seek now to justify themselves and the institu- 
tion in cases where I expected to find that they would 
acknowledge slavery to be an unmitigated evil. But 
Iam hopeful. How can I be otherwise with this pa- 
per before me, which tells of West India Emancipa- 
tion? You are descendants of fathers who loved lib- 
erty. You inherit the old English ideas. And I 
cannot believe that America will long lag behind the 
old mother-land. (Great applause.) 

The above does not claim to be a report, but is be- 
lieved to be a pretty accurate sketch of Mr. Carpenter's 
speech. 

The third hymn was then sung, written by Mr. 
Garrison : ; 

* Ye who in bondage pine, 
Shut out from light divine,’ &c. 

At its conclusion, Mr. Carpenter again rose, and 
said: You have just been singing a tune which, I 
confess, I like very much. It is our British national 
hymn. We call it God save the Queen; you call it 
America! I must say that the words to which we 
sing it at home, are not all such asI canjoinin. But 
there is another tune—it is called Emancipation ; it is 
sung to-day in a glorious chorus by eight hundred 
thousand West Indian freemen! And I hope that 
the time is near at hand, when it will also be sung by 
three millions of your countrymen under circumstan- 
ces equally glorious and inspiring. (Cheers.) 

Cuartes L. Remonp was then called to the plat- 
form, and in a few eloquent and stirring words ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in being with his old friends 
to-day, with whom it had not been his privilege for 
so long a time to meet ; and his conviction also that 
never, in the whole history of the movement for the 
abolition of slavery, had there been a more hopeful 
and encouraging time than the present. 

It was now nearly one o'clock, and the meeting 
took a recess for an hour. 

Arrernoon. At 2 o'clock, the meeting re-assem- 
bled, and in spite of the heavy rain, filled up the great 
hall, one of the very largest in New England. 

After the call to order, the 4th hymn was sung : 

‘ Think of our country’s glory, 
All dimmed with Afric’s tears, 
Her broad flag stained and gory 
With th’ hoarded guilt of years!’ &c. 

Epuvunp Quincy then addressed the meeting. He 
alluded to the speech of Mr. Carpenter in the morn- 
ing, a8 80 pertinent to the occasion, and so well receiy- 
ed by the meeting, He said that we owed it to the 
old English love of liberty, we owed it to our Eng- 
lish parentage, and in no way to the Constitution of 
the United States, that we can hold and do hold this 
meeting to-day. Under the Constitution, with its 
professed guarantees, we have as good a right to hold 
this meeting in Charleston, South Carolina, as in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, But every American 
knows full well how utterly impossible would the 
former be. 

What have the Abolitionists done > is often asked- 
Sir, if they have done nothing else, they have done. 
one thing which is hidden from no man's eyes, They 


have made the U.S. Congress a great anti-slavery 


debating society for the whole nation. They. 
pe onthe nye dogma mlpeshor 
: ; 3 


ly to an end. 







Mr. Quincy then read a letter which had been re- 

‘received from Cassius M. Clay. ‘The letter is 
highly honorable to Mr. Clay’s frank and generous na- 
- Wenpewt Parties followed. It is hardly worth 
while, said he, at this stage of the meeting, to revert 
again to the particulars of West India emancipation. 
This has been already done, and well done, by others. 
When nd enacted that emancipation, she tried 
4 new experiment in justice. In those islands, the 
slaves outnumbered the whites, ten, twenty, thirty 
even to one. England came forward to lift into a 
state of equality in the eye of the law all these slaves, 
‘and to put the white men at their mercy. She had 
faith in the result, and dared to do right. The hour 
came and passed in peace. For there is a bond strong- 
er than force, a power greater than that of armies—it 
is gratitude. England has taught us this lesson, on a 
broad scale, in her West Indian emancipation. 

Mr. Phillips then referred to the early und cau- 
tious movements.in England against the slave-trade 
and slavery. “Gradual emancipation, preparation for 
freedom, apprenticeship, &c.—these were the only 
terms proposed or asked; and the cause struggled 
along doubtfully and hardly alive. Then, amidst all 
the doubt, uncertainty, and perplexity, arose Eliza- 
beth Heyrick, and declared as by an innate power of 
truth, that slavery ought to cease at once,—that wheth- 
er property was safe or not, whether the West Indies 
produced sugar or nothing, whether the planter was 
rich or a bankrupt, whether he lived in peace or his 
blood flowed over his hearth-stone, the negro had a 
right to his freedom, as given to him by God, and no 
man, or nation, or human power, had a right to keep 
itfrom him. [Great and prolonged applause.) 

Some of our friends to-day have alluded to the dif- 
ference in the position of the English and American 
abolitionists, This is a question I care very little 
to. consider. I know that Clarkson, and Sharpe, and 
Wilberforce, and George Thompson, have understood 
their own work well, and have done it. So must we. 
But if a parallel to our own position is to be looked 
after, I think we shall find a more just one in looking 
to the missonaries Knibb and Smith in Jamaica, The 
entire English Church in Jamaica, with its powerful 
party, was pledged to slavery. Knibb and Smith went 
to Jamaica, and said, ‘ Christianity demands that these 
souls be instructed, and we claim a right, as Christian 
ministers, to instruct them.’ ‘If this be Christiani- 
ty.’ said the West India planters, ‘ away with it; we 
prefer our system as it is.’ So they murdered Smith, 
the worthiest successor of the first Christian martyrs 
that the world has seen, and would have treated 
Knibb in like manner, but that the Dissenting inter- 
est in England backed him up too strongly. Now, 
the American Church of our time is !:ke the Episco- 
pal Church in Jamaica; and the abolitionists hold 
the relative position of the Baptist missionaries there. 
And if any man would learn aright the character of 
the American anti-slavery movement and its spirit, 
if he would know the bitterness of its foes, the vio- 
lence of their invective and their hate, let him go to 
the grave of Smith, the martyr of Demarara, 

Our American Church is a weathercock, denoting 
with exactness the tone and level of the public sen- 
timent and morality. The American pulpit, what is 
it? What the pews make it. I am not attacking the 
ministers, but I am telling what they are, and what 
the people make them. Your minister is not chosen 
to build up your moral and intellectual strength ; if 
so, he would be areformer. He is chosen to make 
Unitarians, or Orthodox, or Baptists, or Methodists, 
as the case may be. The voluntary system is beauti- 
ful to a certain extent, but it can never be a reforma- 
tory system. It will always cast its anchor where 
the popular opinion stops. It will always mark the 
precise point of respectability. Christianity, like the 
lava from the burning volcano, while it is warm, 
moves on resistless ; but when it grows cold, it stops, 
it takes shape, and forms itself into organised bodies, 
into churches—and ministers. An old Italian, in 
1542, said that no Christian could die in his bed. 
There is a truth in it now. No Christian now can 
be respectable, in the entire community where he 
dwells. 

Daniel Webster once said that New Hampshire 
was a glorious State to be born in—and then leave. 
So the Church of the land and of the day is a glorious 
body to grow up in, and then come out from! Itis like 
the shell of the egg, which the bird will always break, 
when it has got strength to fly. 

Our fathers made this Government as it is; they 
did the best they could—so they thought. God bless 
them! They were few, they were poor, and weak. 
They felt they must stand together, or lose all they 
had won so dearly. And if they, in that difficult and 
dark hour, without the guidance of any previous ex- 
periment, made concessions to slavery, much may be 
pardoned them. But not so with us, now! We 
are twenty millions strong, rich, covering a vast area 
of country, spreading ourselves proudly ; we shrink 
from no labor, or hazard, or difficulty elsewhere ; we 
take up, in the free States, every child that is born, 
and educate it. And can we not grapple with this 
question? If not, we have learned but poorly, and 
have cast away the benefit of our fathers’ experience. 
They could not give us a First of August, but they 
did leave us the power to get it for ourselves. Now, 
instead of being a light and guide and blessing to 
the nations, we are acurse and areproach. We are. 
the mildew, blighting and blasting our brother-ears, 
Mexico, Cuba, St. Domingo. It is England, now, 
not America, that is teaching the world lessons of 
liberty, and setting the examples which move and 
stir to noble deeds. Shame on us, that we have al- 
lowed England so to outstrip us in the race for free- 
dom. Still, let us all, whom the voice of God has 
summoned to this work, move on, undaunted; until 
the whole nation shall see and understand Daniel 
Webster, and reject him for the ‘ base metal’ that he 
1s, 

(This, too, is but a meagre sketch of Mr. Phillips's 
remarks. | © 


Srupnen S. Foster was loudly called for, and came 
forward. He said he had hardly sympathized in the 
feelings of the meeting to-day. I have, Sir, said he, 
hardly the heart to celebrate emancipation any where, 
while three millions of my own countrymen groan 
in slavery, the victims of the vilest cupidity, lust and 
oppression. The cry about sugar, coffee and tobacco, 
said Mr, F., is most disgusting to me. The great idea 
of our people is gain ; the Yankees think the chief end 
of man, Mr. President, is to get something ¢o sel—then 
they think they are prospering. God knows I would 
not care, if not another pound of sugar, coffee, or to- 
baceo was ever raised; if they could all go togeth- 
er, considering the mischief they have done in the 
world, the world would be greatly the gainer by losing 
them all. 

Anti-slavery cannot prosper till we have killed 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Chairman, I shall be under- 


body ; I hope providence will spare him to us, as a 
subject for dissection. But 1 mean that we must de- 
stroy, what is of far more consequence than bodily 
life, Ais reputation. [A voice: he has done that for 
himself,] He knows well that he is a traitor and a 
villain. Compare him with Benedict Arnold, and he is 
far meaner and more despicable than he. Arnold 
would have betrayed a nation, which had some abili- 
ty to defend itself, into foreign hands. But Danie) 
Webster pledges himself to give back, to her lawless 
and unprincipled tyrant, the poor defenceless slave- 





.| Woman, who has been, one by one, robbed of all her 





‘the hated scene to find some rest “ww 


stood to speak figuratively here. I care nothing for his |. 








Worcester Me 
My Dear Sie: ™ Avaver 1, 1859, 


The writer of the following lines js identi 
no Sect, wedded to no party, and is Sr lA ne " 
line of policy in the great work of et ~ 
world from the reign of violence, Saving oat ' 
operation with all those who ‘fear God Tall ae 
righteousness” as, in the circumstances Secs — 
time to time arise, he is able to give. If te 
to do so, you are at liberty to read the “ea ws 
Convention over which you preside, as oe “ 
the slave, on this deeply interesting cccasic ™e 

To the President of the Anti-Slavery : 


TOR 


Conventiog, 
FREEDOM'S vow, 
A vow! in the presence of God— 
In the name of his merciful Son— 
We have solemnly made it ; 
Of toil that await us be burd 
Or gladdened with hope, 


and whether tho Years 
ened with fears, ‘ 
2s they run, 
Freedom's vow through them all must 
In the purpose and Strength of to-d 
We have written it deep on the tables 
And till bondage is named with the th 
been, 
The record shall not-fade away. 


abide, 
ay! 

Within, 

ings that have 


And what though in Church, as in State 
There are traitors to barter the Ricur! 
Let them compromise freedom—they ' 
Their bonds—they shall snap, like 
twain, 
When the people arise in their might, 


labor in Vain: 
like the Vile toy, in 


We have sworn that the slave shal] come forth 
From the house of his bondage in peace ; 
Our cry shall ring boldly o'er mountain and gle 
Till, acknowledged and honored, a yax toate 
He shall hai! the glad « year of release,’ ies 


We wield no med engines of war— 
No steel flashes death at our call; 
Our weapons are principles, holy and true— 
They are formed, not to crush, but to Pierce and sy} 
due 3 
The heart wheresoever they fall. 


And these God-honored weapons shall fall, 
Like flashes of heaven’s own light! 
The cold-blooded statesman shall quail in his 
And his recreant priestly adviser shall cower, 
While the bondman shall joy at the sight, 


towe, 


Up, then, toilers of every name, 
Whose vow has been passed for the slave! 
Strike cheerily, faithfully, manfully ; lo! 
The bulwarks of bondage are yielding as dongh ! 
Strike home! for ye smite but to saye, 


O Thou, whose high mission to earth, 

Was the outraged and chained to set free, 
Smile success to the workers in freedom’s tried band, 
And speedily kindle the day when our land 

Shall rejoice with the ‘isles of the sea’! 


The reading of this spirited effusion elicited moc 
applause from the great assembly. 


J. B. Syme, a Scotch gentleman, late of Bir. 
burgh, now one of the editors of the ‘ Christian (is- 
zen,’ was invited to the platform, and made an eb- 
quent and most acceptable speech, [This we we 
reluctantly obliged to defer till our next number. 

The fifth hymn was sung : 

‘Hark! a voice from heaven proclaiming 
Comfort to the mourning slave,’ &e. 

After which the meeting adjourned, with hay 7B 7 
thanksgivings for the past, and renewed hope wl 
courage for the future. 

A faithful anti-slavery friend from Fitehbuy 
brought to the meeting a large edition of a shee 
which he had caused to be printed the stirring lined 
Whittier, lately published, called «A Sabbath Sees, 
and distributed them through the meeting. Hew 
our thanks fora good and timely act. 

A third meeting was held in the evening, wht 
was well attended, though the greater part of the 
who composed the day meetings had returned by i 
various railroad and other conveyances to their hoa 
The meeting was most ably and effectively adm J 
ed by Messrs. Garrison and ©. C. Burleigh, butneie 
time nor space will permit any sketch of their remarks 
now. 

About one hundred dollars were paid to the Finn 
Committee for the expenses of the meeting. 

_ WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Presi 
Samvet May, Jr, 
Benyamin Snow, Jn., 

ET ills i cose _ 
LIBERTY—EQUALITY—-FRATEANIT e 
Fugitives from the Prison-House of Southern Degas e 
with their Friends and Protectors, in Cowes pa 

Such persons as have escaped from slavery, 
those who are resolved to stand by them, at invited 
to miect for mutual counse! and encouragent # 
Cazenovia, Madison County, New York, on mer 
day, 21st of August, 1850. The envetlag * a 
take place at 10 o'clock, A. M., in the ape ‘ 
Church, and the meeting will continue thsots? rs 
days. The object aimed at on the occasion #4 
be simply an exchange of congratulations ad 
pression of sympathy, but an earnest egret 
such subjects as are pertinent to the perrBEED 
and prospects of the slave and free colored : si ia 
of the country, and to the relations whic yee 
true men sustain to the cause of impart te 

nd justice. F 
' Friends! shall not this be made 4 grind et 
Shall not the channels of former sympathies “ ai 
ed anew? Will not they of the ‘old ugh 
to look each other in the face once more * wet 
their vows upon a common altar? Let ew “ 
from every quarter—free men, free onal 8 
tives! They are bid a most cordial ere : 
good people of Cazenovia. There ae it 
talities, mecting-houses, and beautiful 9° 
Let all come, who have a heart, and nigel ir 

In behalf of the New York State Vig 


Cnantes B. Rax, Secretory, 


PE I Fae 
THE OMNIBUS — a 

The Omnibus has upset, and spilled ° 
with the exception of Utah. "i seco? 

In Senate, July 31, the New +95 Pm cena 
ing been stricken out for amendmen ‘ gecitel® 
fused to reinstate them, 28 to 2” 
fate of the bill. 

A motion to strike 
tions failed by 29 to 28, when a“ 
all but Utah was carried by 3# °°" | = soit 

A motion to make the line of 2 
boundary of Utah failed by 37 t sable 

A motion to lay the bill om the 
to 20. 

Finally the Senate, after 
to adjourn, to postpone, &c orde 
merely a Territorial Governmen 
grossed for a third reading—\ eas 


} Secretaries. 
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EGF The specious, dictatorial pepe 
and profligate speech of Clay ons 
—(see extracts on our first pege)—Oe 


the + Old Harry” is still in bit! 
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4 OF REV. JOHN L. RUSSELL. 


) ~=olutions which have been present- 
; { the increasing interest which 

sin us all, I should feel that 

vn feelings, to my position in s0- 

science, were I to retire from this 

p ovessing to you some feelings which 
. elmed me at this present session. 
zh most of the sessions in the day- 
listener to what has been pro- 
I have felt, in view of 
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ur social position, but to our individ- 
y with regard to the relations and 
it to a higher idea of life which it 
fa true Christianity, as revealed 
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fair and beautiful creation. It is 
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I | the spirit of the hour. 


p-seated religious sentiment, which would 


which nothing could restrain. 
what how it 


and women met for purposes of religious exercise 


But all the while, Mr, Chairman, I felt—(I do not 
wish to judge my brethren, certainly I should judge 
no man,) but it seemed to me that it was a low idea, 
Iam sorry to say, of the Christian religion, which was 
stied with ideas and views there presented ; which 
Was satisfied with the devotional form of religion, and 
ad scarcely a word to utter for the practical and the 
re 
We were told in that meeting,—I see faces here 
which I saw there, and if Lutter anything wrong, I 
¢ | shall be corrected, for I seek for truth, not 
y in the anti-slavery movement, but in every- 
thing else,-~we were told there, among other things, 
‘hat there were two ideas to be presented to us, sug- 
gested by the beautiful season of the year to which we 


€ paternity of God, and the love o: 
manor human brother 
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nity of God was an overwhelming idea, a crush 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, 
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1; thus the best idea we can have of the 
‘aracter, as developed in the best and most 
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life, and thus of its supreme value; that this is to el- 
evate man, and this is to cause him to have that just 
conception of a holy religion, and of that Church of 
God, which is revealed in the New Testanent. ~ 

Now, I have no quarrel, Mr. Chairman, with any 
one who feels the dresriness of the world, and who 
looks for a better one beyond. Indeed, were it not 
for the idea which I deem so erroneous, the three 
millions of our fellow-beings in bondage would have 
a hard lot indeed. It is a hope which I trust will 
mitigate the burden of the chain, but it is a low idea. 
It is worthy only of an ignoble mind, be it black or 
white. I have no quarrel with any clergyman who 
tries to satisfy his hearers that this. life is all black- 
ness, and that in a future life we are to be rewarded 
for the pains and privations we have experienced 
here. I have no quarrel with any man who can 
see in all around us nothing but desolation, nothing 
but the marks of death, and sorrow, and des»air, But 
I have no sympathy with such views. God has not 
revealed it to me so, This copious rain we have had 
for these few days past, there is great evidence in it 
of the goodness of God. It is a8 great an illustra- 
tion of His bounty, it is as cheering a token of His 
providence, as the most genial sun that ever shone on 
this earth. 

There is a very excellent friend of your cause, to 
whom I have had the great pleasure of listening here- 
tofore, whose favorite theory is, that it is the theologi- 
cal doctrines and dogmas that keep the slave in his 
chains. And the moreI attend these meetings, the 
more I come up to your gatherings, the more I hear 
of the doings of Church and State, the more satisfied 
I am that the human heart is enslaved by the dogmas 
of a false religion [applause]; and that the sublime 
teachings of Christianity are hardly begun to be un- 
derstood. 

Weare to change the public sentiment with respect 


tions to cach other. We are to change the public 
sentiment of the world on religious matters. We are 
to go back to the absolute, however incorrect or un- 
grammatical that may appear in the minds of certain 
divines,—we are to go back to the absolute. We are 
to present this as the substance of all true religion, as 
the corner-stone of Christianity ; indeed, if I may say 
it reverently, as the corner-stone of the throne of 


‘The great of free government,’ he says, ‘is 
liberty.” Yes, 3 but by the term liberty he 
mains the right to breed, buy, sell, flog, starve, brand, 
Mutilate, degrade, plunder and fetter the negro race 
to any extent, and through all time! No government 
is free which refuses to extend and perpetuate chat- 
tel slavery ! ; 

Again he says—* The great test of liberty in mod- 
ern times is to be free in the imposition of taxes, and 
the expenditure of taxes.’ Well, the majority of the 
people of South Carolina are marketable commodi- 
ties: what then is the State of South Carolina? 
What is her government but one of crushing despot- 
ism, deserving to be hurled to the dust, and held in 
eternal execration ? 

But here is the climax :—* To these tests there is 
another, peculiar to the country where the institu- 
tion of slavery prevails, personal protection and seeu- 
rity from the dangers necessarily involved in this insti-} 
tution.’ What can be more lucid than this reasoning ? 
‘The great object of free government is L1BERTY,’"— 
and also to secure slave-breeders and slaveholders 
from ail danger in regard to their ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion’!! Just as sensible as to say that the great ob- 
ject of Christianity is the true worship of one God, 
and also to protect and encourage all those who bow 
down to idols which their own hands have made. 

‘ The dangers NECESSARILY involved in this institu- 
tion’ of slavery! Most unguarded, most unfortunate, 
most infatuated Mr. Rhett, to make so fatal a conces- 
sion! Pray tell us how it happens that an ‘institution’ 
so beneficent, so patriarchal, so heaven-derived—the 
subjects of which are so contented and happy—is 
‘necessarily’ full of dangers, requiring the perpetual 
vigilance and strong arm of a ‘free’ government to 
keep itfrom exploding? There is plainly a flat con- 
tradiction here, and we wait for light. 

Slavery is indeed a most dangerous system. Its 
victims have wrongs to be redressed which defy de- 
scription, and surpass computation. What insults 
are not hourly heaned upon them—what outrages 
not perpetrated—what sufferings not endured—what 
agonies not felt? Atonement is demanded for millions 
of lacerations of the body—for blows which cannot be 
numbered—for threats and curses at which Pandemo- 
nium stands aghast—for multitudinous murders of the 
most fiendish character—for intellects benighted, and 





God. We are to seek to know only that which is 
right, which is beneficent, which is progressive. We! 
are to sacrifice everything else on the stern, rude altar 
of duty. We are to repudiate, come from whatever | 
source it may, every thing which injures ourselves or | 
our brethren. This is the definition of the absolute. 
No one can 
mistake. Itis not necessary, now-a-days, as with the 
proud Roman governor, to ask sneeringly of aboli- 
tionists, or of any other reformers, *‘ What is right ? 
It is not, in these days, for any one to say there may be 
doubts as to what is right, or what is wrong. Such 
a sentiment betrays a degraded, a servile, a world- 
serving mind; an ignorance of which any man, who 
pretends to know the A B C of Christianity, ought to 
be heartily ashamed. That only is right which sub- 
serves the noblest purposes of man. That only is 
right which, when followed, developes the progres- 
sive tendencies of the race. Through all time, such 
has been the verdict of men; such has been the ver- 
dict of God, in the experience of men. We need 
not turn to this divine, or to that commentary ; we 
need not ask this church, this council, this creed, to 
tell us what is the will or word of God. Every one 
who has common sense, who takes reason for his 
And if the verdict of 
Christendom should be, that that which injures and 
degrades you is right, you would ignore such a senti- 
ment; you would reject with loathing and hate such 
an interpretation of the word of God. 

Let me, then, Mr. Chairman, close as I begun. I 
hail you as faithful laborers in the great vineyard of 
the Lord. I wish not to flatter you. It is not in my 
vein to flatter any one. Far different generally are 
the ideas entertained of my mode of speech. I feel 
that I must say, willingly or no, that you are now, 
it seems to me, at this crisis, enabled to develop the 
true idea of a true Christianity. 

I urge you, by all that is solemn, good, sacred, di- 
vine ; by the memories of ancient prophets, and of 
men who spoke with the spirit of God ; by all the an- 
gels looking approvingly down on you for your un- 
shaken and unwavering advocacy of the absolute and 
the right ; I conjure you that you be faithful to this 
trust; and the time shall yet be seen with prophetic 
vision, when the shackles shall fall, not merely from 
the limbs of the slave, but from the minds of men ; 
and all shall understand that the brotherhood of man, 
that reverence for humanity, that the affections de- 
veloped and exercised one toward another, are the 
highest views that can be entertained of this life, the 
highest ideas we can have of God, and the best we 
can entertain of Chris:, and of his divine mission. 
(Cheers. ) 


guide, finds the answer here. 


a 


MR. RHETT’S DISUNION SPEECH. 


Some extracts from a speech recently delivered in 
Charleston, 8. C., by the Hon. R. B. Rhett, in fa- 
vor of a dissolution of the Union, may be found on 
our first page. - 

Mr. Rhett evidently aspires to fill the large vacan- 
cy created by the decease of Mr, Calhoun, A paral- 
lel case is found in the fable of the frog that attempt- 
ed to swell himself beyond the dimensions of the ox : 
the result was, that the frog burst himself likea 
bladder. We have, in this instance, ‘ the contortions 
of the sybil, without the inspiration’—it is all «full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” except that 
Mr. Rhett is one of the vainest, silliest, and most 
vaporing of men, 

Of all the slaveholding States, South Carolina— 
empty as she is in purse, poor in resources, inferior 
in population, powerless in strength—aspires to take 
the lead, and to dictate to the whole country what 
shall be its policy and scope. Her slave population 
is larger than her free; so that she is pre-eminently 
indebted to the Union for her preservation from the 
horrors of a servile insurrection, which nothing but 
the overwhelming physical force of the nation pre- 
vents from momentarily breaking forth. Her isola- 
tion for a single day from the Union. would consign 
her to a fate too dreadful for contemplation, ‘and send 
her reeling to the earth beneath the bolts of retribu- 
tive vengeance. Yet, though the weakest, the most 
exposed, and the most dependant of the thirty States 
embraced in the Union, she is ever factious and-tur- 
bulent—ever blustering, bragging, gasconading,threat- 
ening—ever playing the part of Bombastes furioso, 
in regard to matters equally trivial, and with equal 
bravery :— 

‘ Whoever doth these boots displace, 

Must meet Bombastes face to face }’ 
She avows herself, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to be in favor of eternizing a system of op- 











pression, so marked by cruelty, that her soil is satu- 
rated with the blood of its victims—so full of pollu- 
tion, that Sodom and Gomorrah were pure in com- 
parison—so dehumanizing, that those who were cre- 
ated ‘a little lower than the angels’ are registered 
with cattle, swine, and household appurtenances. 
She contends for the right of the Slave Power to ac- 
quire territory indefinitely,—whether by purchase, | fend yourselves without instigating servile insurrec- 
fraud, violence, conquest, it matters not,—on which 
to darken the human mind, and fetter human limbs, 
and erect shambles for the sale of human flesh; and 
she declares that, unless her wishes are gratified to 
the fullest extent, she will sever the bond which con- 
nects her with the republic, and hoist the flag of inde- 


minds depraved, and souls destroyed. Endurance 
has its bounds, and God is just. Let South Carolina 
secede from the Union, alone, or in company with 
other States similarly situated, if she dare! There 
will then be dangers to be met, as well as to be talk- 
ed about, and no army or navy of the United States 
to summon to the rescue! Impatient as she affects to 
be to snap the-tie which binds her to the North, she 
cannot desire that event with half the fervency felt by 
her slaves. All they ask is, that the North will stand 
aside, and allow them to settle scores with their ruth- 
less oppressors, without Northern interference. 
Mr. Rhett has much to say about tyranny, uncon- 
stitutional pretensions and aggressions, humiliating 
submission, &e. &c. His ccmplaints are ridiculous, 
his charges false, his statements wild; yet every one 
of them is an incentive to the slave to strike for lib- 
erty in the most decisive manner. A more incendiary 
document was never published or circulated at the 
South, than the speech of this Carolina fire-eater. 
He glories in ‘fighting against tyranny and oppres- 
sion’—in ‘struggling for independence and freedom 
against great odds’—in making ‘one brave, long, 
last, desperate struggle for our rights and honor, ere 
the black pall of tyranny is stretched over the bier of 
our dead liberties’—in the memories of those ‘ who 
have dared all to preserve their liberties, and have 
conquered or perished nobly in their defence’ ! What 
better instruction than this can the slave desire? 
What is this but to sow the seeds of a bloody har- 
vest? 
‘ Let it be,’ says Mr. Rhett, ‘that I am a traitor. 
The word has no terrors for me.’ This would be sub- 
lime, were it not rendered supremely ridiculous by 
the connection in which it is used. ‘I have been born 
of traitors; but, thank God! they have ever been 
traitors in THE GREAT CAUSE OF LIBERTY, fighting 
against tyranny and oppression. Such treason will ever 
be mine, whilst true to my lineage.’ Now, remem- 
bering that the only complaint of this same champi- 
on of freedom (!) is, that the U. S. Government will 
not allow the infernal system of chattel slavery to be 
extended to the new territories, is there an inmate in 
any mad-house in Christendom, confined in a straight 
jacket or otherwise, who raves in a more incoherent 
manner than Robert Barnwell Rhett > He—an actual 
slaveholder, the despoiler of the poor, the robber of 
the helpless, the contemner of humanity, the tram- 
pler upon marriage, the desolator of the family circle, 
the buyer and seller of those for whose redemption 
Christ laid down his life—he take upon his lips the 
sacred name of liberty ! It should blister them like a 
burning coal. He declaim against tyranny! Let 
him hide his face for shame. He misuses words most 
foully. All that he means by tyranny is, that which 
restrains him from multiplying his human chattels. 
All that he understands by liberty is, the privilege to 
live by plundering others of their earnings, or selling 
them ‘ in lots to suit purchasers,’ according to his ne- 
cessities. 
With regard to the territories, the U. 8. Government 
has done nothing as pertaining to this question of sla- 
very. California has chosen to decree that she will 
be a free State, and New Mexico has at least partially 
followed her example. Have they not the right to 
do what every other State has claimed for itself? 
Besides, what claim to indulgence has a system like 
that of slavery upon any nation professing to be civil- 
ized, much more christianized? It ought not to be 
tolerated for an hour. God abhors it; the heart of 
every man condemns it; humanity groans and shud- 
ders at the contemplation of it. 
Addressing the slave-mongers around him, Mr. 
Rhett asked—‘ Is it your voice which declares that 
slavery shall be abolished in the District of Colum- 
bia?’ Of course not! It is absurd to suppose that 
wolves are against eating sheep. But, Congress hav- 
ing ‘ exclusive jurisdiction in all cases’ over that Dis- 
trict, butno more power by the Constitution to cre- 
ate a slave than to make a king, that body hasa right, 
and is solemnly bound, immediately to liberate all 
who are held in slavery on its soil, whether the par- 
tisans of eternal slavery in Carolina like it or not. We 
lament to say, that Congress still acts, in this particu- 
lar, precisely as the Slave Power desires—it refuses to 
unshackle those whom it has bound, and to entertain 
any proposition for the ultimate cleansing of the Dis- 
trict from pollution and blood. 
Mr. Rhett is troubled by those ‘grand agitators, 
who restlessly and pertinaciously assail the institu- 
tion of slavery, and do all they can do, and dare do, 
to weaken and abolish it in the South.’ Claiming to 
be one of the champions of freedom, why should he 
object to those who assail slavery, unless he is 4 
consummate hypocrite? Or, if the ‘institrtion of 
slavery’ is in itself well-founded, and capable of 
defence, why this feverishness because certain ‘mad~- 
men’ and ‘fanatics’ are attempting to decry and 
demolish it? It is ‘ the thief doth fear each bush an 
officer,’ not the honest man. 
Is it your choice,’ he asks the lords of the lash, 
‘that you stand in @ position where you cannot de- 


In this work of the devil, Mr. Rlitt stands forth idea of emancipation quite insupportable to them? 





DANIEL WEBSTER VINDICATED AT THE 
EXPENSE OF THE BIBLE, OF JESUS, AND|I 
OF GOD. — 

New Garvey, (Ohio,) July 17, 1850. 
To Moszs Srvant, of Andover: 
Sin—On page 204 of the pamphlet entitled, ‘ Con- 
science and the Constitution,’ you say—‘ The inevita- 
ble consequence ofall this (slavery) is, that young 
females are at the mercy of their masters, young and 
old.’ Then on page’ 105 you say—‘It is not, in the 
nature of things, that this should be otherwise, 
Young men, in the strength of passion, rendered 
more intense by a warm climate, having young fe- 
males at their command, and none to protect or 
avenge them when seduced, cannot, in any country, 
be kept from licentiousness. They begin it as soon as | ., 
they are capable; and they continue it, in very many 
cases, even through life—through a married life as 
well as through a single one.’ ‘When I think of the 
utter callousness which such vice generates in the 
hearts of men and women; the insensibility that it 
superinduces upon all that is delicate and refined and 
pure and chaste and lovely, I might well say, with 
Jeremiah, “Mine eyes run down with tears.” If 
there were no other argument against slavery, this 
alone would be amply sufficient to secure the repro- 
bation of it, in the eyes of every impartial and en- 
lightened Christian man.” i 
Yet to call this a sin in itself is, you say, ‘to say 
that Jesus was guilty of gross neglect and abandon- 
ment of duty, as a preacher of righteousness’—and 
that ‘the God of the Bible has sanctioned not only 
a positive evil, but one of the greatest of all crimes.’ 
If it be asin in itself to keep men and women in 
slavery as ‘ beasts and chattels,” in which ‘all the sa- 
cred, social conditions of life are destroyed,’ and in 
which, as an ‘ inevitable consequence,’ wide-spread 
corruption must ensue—then, as you say, was Jesus 
faithless, and ‘the God of the Bible guilty of the 
greatest of all crimes !’ 

Sir, bring a case to your own door. A young fe- 
male slave,—-say Ellen Craft,—comes to your door, 
tells you what she is—that she has fled from the doom 
which you say inevitably awaited her; she implores 
your protection and aid to save her from the fearful 
pollution; the slave-hunter is upon her; would you 
save her? No; you would not, you yourself being 
witness ; for you say to her, ‘ Poor girl, mine eyes 
run down with tears to think of your doom; but 
even if the Bible had said nothing in relation to 
this matter, I have entered into a solemn compact 
with your master, before heaven and earth, to deliver 
you up, and I must do it, however it may appear in 
the light of Christianity.’ But the poor female cries 
out, * I am Jost—I am to be a poor castaway—a pros- 
titute, if you send me back.’ You answer, ‘1 pity 
you, poor child—I have reason enough to pity you, 
for [know I am giving you up to prostitution and 
moral death—but I am bound to your master in a sol- 
emn compact, and I have no right to intermeddle 
with the gratification of his lusts. I don’t send you 
back to a heathen and polytheistic master, but to a 
civilized and Christian master; and if he, in cruelty 
and brutality, prostitutes you, the responsibility rests 
not in the least onme. The Bible does not authorize 
me to reject the claims of your master to your body 
or soul as his strayed or stolen property. I have 
acknowledged him as my brother and fellow-citizen.’ 
So you send her back to prostitution. [See page 32 
of the pamphlet. ] 

Sir, the great object of your pamphlet. is, to vindi- 
cate Daniel Webstor. To do this, you walk straight 
through the Bible, Jesus Christ, and the God of the 
Bible; making them all the scorn and contempt of 
every honest and pure mind; for there is not an hon- 
est man who will not loathe the very name of Jesus, 
and the God of the Bible, if they be what you say 
they are. You have laid your Bible, your Savior, 
your God, on the altar of your idol, and with him 
will receive the execrations of the down-trodden. 

In conclusion, I would say, I have not directed 
these letters to you, expecting an answer. You have 
foreclosed all intercourse with abolitionists. But I 
have written them to call attention to the fact, that 
you and the pro-slavery clergy and churches of this 
land are doing more to make the Bible, Jesus, and the 
God of the Bible, words of scorn, than all the Jews 
or infidels ever did or can do. 


H. C. WRIGHT. 





JOHN ALLEN. 

Many readers of the Liberator, who have only seen 
the name of this individual, would doubtless be grat- 
ified to know something of his past history; and 
one, certainly, if not many more, would be as highly 
gratified to learn something of his present wherea- 
bouts, Of the former I can speak; and as he is 
probably beyond the reach of the man-hunter, I may 
speak freely. 
Joun ALLEN, according to the account he gave of 
himself, belonged to a wealthy slaveholder in the city 
of Baltimore. His only relative was a sister, four 
years his junior—he being 22 and she 18 years of 
age. She was nearly white, and in other respects a 
very interesting girl. Her master had given her an 
education to qualify her for both secretary and com- 
panion to his two daughters. She understood French, 
and was a fine singer and player on the piano. Her 
religious feelings being very strong, she sometimes 
gathered the other slaves about her, read and explain- 
ed the Bible to them, and prayed for their deliverance 
from bondage. She used frequently to pray for the 
abolitionists. Their master was the owner of a large 
hotel, where they both lived, and of which John was. 
head-waiter. He tells an anecdote illustrative of the 
character of his sister. He used frequently to make 
his face of a still darker hue, by the aid of powdered 
charcoal, and then sing ‘nigger songs’ of his own 
composition, accompanied by the banjo, for the 
amusement of the boarders. Wis sieter saw and felt 
his degradation. She told him there were «countor 
feit negroes’ enough among white men, and he ought 
never to degrade himself and his race by stooping to 
copy such mean examples ; and she so far exerted her 
influence over him as to induce him to break up his 
banjo, and pledge himself never to sing another ‘ nig- 
ger song” for the amusement of his oppressors. 
Her master had frequently cautioned Martha—so 
she was called—against reading and praying with the 
. slaves. But going into his stable, some six or eight 
weeks ago, he there found her in the midst of a group 
of slaves—with a half bushel measure turned bottcm 
up, on which lay an open Bible, on her knees in 
prayer. He ordered her into the house, and imme- 
diately followed her, carrying the Bible, which he put 
into the Franklin stove, and crushing it down among 
the coals with his foot, left it to consume. He then 
told her if he ever caught her reading and praying 
with the other slaves again, he would sell her to 
New Orleans. She, by way of apology, told him she 
had done no more than her duty, which was to pray 
for all men; and that she prayed for him as well as 
the slaves. This he regarded as a gross insult, and 
within a few hours, he sold her to an individual who 
carried her off to the great Sodom of the South. 
This act of his master determined John to run 
away, and he left Baltimore five wecks ago, at mid- 
night, and reached Philadelphia early next morning. 
Steam may, but nothing else can, account for it. 
Here, at Trenton, and New York, he was aided by 
kind friends, and at length reached Boston in safety, 
having lost on the way his trunk, containing his 
clothing and fourteen dollars in money ; and also some 


friends in this State. Sofar hisownstatement. — 
I first saw him in Abington, at the celebration on 
the Fourth. I was much interested in his sppear- 
ance; and gave him an invitation to become a co- 
worker 









incident 


name, presuming that none there would know him by 
any other, But at the close of the meeting, a man 
came forward who belonged in Baltimore, took him 
by the hand, and called him by his slave name. John 
recognized him at once, and they had some little con- 
versation together, John beseeching him not to betray 
him to his master. “At Concord, some well-meaning 
but ill-judging friends told him that his only safety 
was in flying to Canada; and although he at times 
appeared cheerful, especially in conversation, it was 
evident that his mind was ill at ease. He spoke to 
me several times of Webster, and his proposal to the 
South to become slave-catchers for them; he was 
much afraid of the great (?) statesman, and all I 


ence against his liberty was not greater than that of 
the abolitionists in favor of it. 


partly, if not wholly, by a Methodist priest, who, 
while John was ona visit at his house, endeavored 
to prejudice him against me, as an associate of Mr, 
Garrison, who denied the Bible, opposed the Sabbath, 
and made war on the Church. 
he was not with me, he might be admitted into their 
meeting-house ; and if he would cut his connection 
with me, he (the priest) would give him letters of 


the ministry, and they would admit him to their 
churches, and he would obtain much more money 
than by continuing his present relations, 


fempt to ‘steal the livery of’ anti slavery to serve the 
pro-slavery devil in, After his call upon this clergy- 
man, he seemed to have no settled purpose whatever. 
When I told him that both the Church and clergy 
would express much sympathy for a single fugitive, 
but would not so much as lift finger or wag tongue 
in favor of abolishing the damnable slave system ; 
but, on the contrary, continued to fellowshig the traf- 
fickers in human flesh as good brothers in the Lord, 
he said it looked dark against them, and he knew not 
what to think, 
go with me, that he could leave as soon as we had 
fulfilled our present appointments. 


and they would furnish him with employment, and 
the means of obtaining some learning. This he said 


he would do, after having kept our appointments. 


forward, who said he had lived in Baltimore, and 
knew many of the persons and places described; but 


letters of introduction from a friend in Baltimore to| 


my|* 


t ogeurred, which alarmed him for his safety. 
introduced hin to the audience by his present 


ould say would not satisfy him that Webster's influ- 


At Leominster, his mind was wholly unsettled, 


He tvld him that if 
ntroduetion and recommendation to his brethren in 


This is the way in which some of the clergy at- 


I told him if he did not feel free to 


Some friends. proposed his stopping in Leominster, 


At the ciose of the meeting here, another man came 


what disturbed John most was, the intimate acquaint- 
ance of this man with the Baltimore police. He had 
already heard of one constable pursuing him to Phil- 
adelphia, and his fears were aroused again. Howev- 
er, he said he would keep the appointments with 
me; and in the morning, I started for Fitchburg in 
the early train, leaving him to follow in the next. 
He did not come, and I was left to conjecture the 
cause, aud to make the best explanation to the meet- 
ing of his non-appearance which I could. On Tues- 
day morning, I went back to. Leominster, for the 
purpose of clearing up the mystery. I called upon 
friend Drake, and he went with me to those places 
where he was last seen, (I had already been at friend 
Polly’s shoe store, where I left himon Monday morn- 
ing,) but could learn nothing of him. The clergyman 
already alluded to said he ealled at his house, but 
he was out and did not see him. We could only 
learn, that when last seen, he was on the road to the 
North Village, and when last spoken to, he said he 
was going to attend the Fitchburg mecting. We at 
length fell in with the express-man, who said that he 
saw him at the depot on the Fitchburg railroad ; that 
he purchased a ticket for Canada, over the Vermont 
road, and left the land of Republican whips and Evan- 
gelicai chains and thumb-screws, by the Monday noon 
train; and he is now, probably, far beyond the reach 
of Daniel Webster, Moses Stuart, and their slave- 
hunting allies at the South, 
Joun ALLEN was one of the most interesting fugi- 
tives I have ever met with. He was ready and flu- 
ent in speech, and quite polished and refined in his 
manners ; and when speaking, a pleasant smile played 
over his features, betokening great kindness of heart. 
He was a thorough non-resistant, His religion, he 
said, would not allow him to fight, or render evil for 
evil. But he was just converted from a chattel to a 
man, and he did not fully comprehend his new posi- 
tion. He could neither understand our piety nor our 
politics, (and yet he is not wanting in intelligence, ) 
and he has left them both, and gone where 
¢A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


But my article is already a long one, and I must 
close. L. MOODY. 
Gardner, July 19. 
pe OL ere SER i 
LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 
Crry or Bernz, Switzertanp, June 2, 1850. 
Sm: 
I have resided for the past twelve years in Europe, 
and have marked your course on the subject of eman- 
ecipation, &c., with great pleasure ; for you must know 
that there are quite as many friends of the negro in 
Europe as in America—possibly more. Allow me to 
suggest one thing, viz., that some means, through the 
press, be at once taken, more fully to enlighten the 
French and English—more particularly the latter—on 
this subject. As for example, by having an under- 
standing, pecuniary, (John Bull will do nothing with- 
out money,) with some Lonion newspaper, (as the 
‘Times,’ the * Daily News,’ &c., to devote, say one 
whole column—or, if this is too much, say three 
quarters of a column—to giving extracts from South- 
ern papers in favor of slavery; quoting Hayne, Me 
Duffie, Calhoun, Cooper, (late of Columbia College, 
S. C.,) and many others, wherein they eulogize slave- 
ry. This must astonish the British public; and I do 
assure you, notwithstanding the frequent intercourse 
between the two countries, we Dito. poeple, ore 
well-informed, are amazingly ignorant of our coun- 
try, stupidly so. Extracts from Southern advertise- 
ments should also be given, to show the light in which 
blacks are considered in the South. The continual 
warfare made upon the free negroes ought also to be 
set forth. 
We are much given to imitation, and if the cur- 
rent of public opinion in England set very strong in 
favor of emancipation, it would react in our country. 
You cannot think how ignorant the intelligent por- 
tion of the English are, on this head ; they ought to 
be told (and they would hear with surprise) that the 
old slave States, as Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 


(or raise) blacks for exportation ;—and how is the 


There are ‘white slaves’ in Russia, and other coun- 
tries of the globe, but they are ‘adscripti glabe;" 


roots. 


has always been the condu 
doe-faces’ of the North, as John Randolph 


Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. &c., actually grow 


land slave trade worse than the slave trade by sea? 


i. e., attached to the soil, and cannot be removed. If 
our forefathers in 1789 had made such an arrange- 
ment, slavery would, by this time, have become near- 
ly or quite extinct ; for all motive to stimulating the 

of slaves would have been cut up by the 


It is to be regretted, in dust and ashes, that the pol- 
iticians of the North, great ard small, have always 
been bought over by post offices and custom-house 
offices, &e., and thus basely betrayed the North. Such 
conduct of the ‘ dough-faces or 


aera 


olition, or partial abolition, or Free Soil, can ever ¢x- 
pect to hold office, great or small, in the United 
States. So, you see, they all curry favor with the 
South, and kiss the foot of the Southron. The papers 
tell us in Europe, that Daniel Webster has abandoned 
the principles he avowed a year or two ago, and all the 
small-fry politicians have followed, it would seem. 
The plan brought forward by Rufus King, in the 
Senate of the United States, at the time of the Mis- 
souri debate, of appropriating all the public lands to 
buy the Southern blacks, seems to be forgotten. The 
South would not hear of it, thereby showing that all 
their pretension, that ‘ slavery was an evil, and they 
did not know how to get rid of it,’ was a humbug. The 
South always stands firm—the North gives way. If 
the South wish to divide, let them do so; cannot the 
North do very well without them? Besides, I believe 
the North could do a great deal better without them. 
The South can take care of themselvyes—let them go 
—let them go—and good riddance! They know too 


well that their ‘slaves woald desert them, without 


remedy, if the North were independent, separate 
States. With all their bluster, swaggering, bullying 
and bowie-knives, they willnot go. The North could 
not kick them away. And, indeed, why should they 
go? They rule the North; have done so, and will do 
so for ever. Your obedient servant, 
PRESCOT SMITH. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts from June 5, to Aug. 1, 1850. 
From A. M. Chase, Canton, in aid of Mass. 


A. 8S. Society, $5 00 

From Nathaniel Stone, Watertown, to redeem 
pledge, 2 00 
* Richard Clapp, Dorchester, do. do. 20 00 


« D. Hinckley, HyannisPort, to pay leeturers,6 00 
J. G. Dotige, W. Cambridge, to redeem 


pledge, 1 00 
“ Mary G. Chapman, to redeem pledge, 10 00 
« George R. Russell, West Roxbury, 20 00 


From Samuel May, Jr., for collections : 
From Dea. Brown, Cummington, 1 
Bal., collection at E. Lexington, 3 
Do. do. do. at Biackstone, 7 
Alfred Wyman, Westminster, to redeem 


pledge, 5 00 
Jacob Leonard, East Bridgewater, do. do.5 00—22 19 
From Parker Pillsbury, for collections : 
At Gloucester 7 50, Pawtucket 16 56, 24 06 
At 8. Hingham 5 00, Andover 9 95, 14 95—39 01 
From Cassius M, Clay, a donation, 2 00 

8. PHILBRICK, 
Treas. Mass. A. S. Society. 

Brookline, Aug. 6, 1850. 
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THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS, 

Held pursuant to a resolution adopted at the recent New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, 

Will continue with meetings at the following 
named places :— 

UXBRIDGE, (Worcester Co.,) 

Saturday ing and Sunday, August 10 and 11. 

[This Convention will be attended by Ws. Liuoyp 
Ganxzison and Cxanves C. Burieien.] 

HUBBARDSTON, (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Aug. 11. 

[This meeting will be held in the Unitarian meet- 
ing-house, and will be attended by Samuen May, Jr., 
and Sreruen 8. Foster.) 

BARRE, (Worcester Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Aug. 17 and 18. 

[This Convention will be held in the Town Hall, 
and will be attended by Wm. Lioyp Gargison, Sre- 
purn 8. Foster, and Samvet May, Jr.] 

EAST BRIDGEWATER, (Plymouth Co.) 
Sunday, Aug. 18, 

(= To be attended by Cuarius C. Burnercu and 
Naruanret H. Wurtrna, and held in connection with 
the Old Colony A. S. Society. 

FELTONVILLE, (Middlesex Co.) 
Saturday and Sunday, July 24 and 25. 

[This Convention will commence at 10 o'clock, A. 
M., of Saturday, and will be attended by W. L. Gar- 
nison, Cuartes C. Burieicn, and others.] 

HARWICH, (Barnstable Co.) 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 30 and-31, and 
Sept. 1. 

[This Convention will commence at 2 o'clock, P. 
M. of Friday, in the Grove, one mile South of the 
Congregational meeting-house in Harwich, and will 
be attended by Wa. Luoyp Gaanisoy, Cuantzs C. 
Buarueicx, and others.) ; 








BARNSTABLE COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention, being one of the 
One Hundred held by vote of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Convention, will be held in HAR- 
WICH, commencing on FRIDAY, August 30, and 
continuing on Sarunpay, Aug. 31, and Sunpay, Sep- 
tember 1. 3 

The meeting will be in a Grove, one mile South 
of the Congregational Meeting-House in Harwich. 

Wa. Luoyp Garnisoy, Cartes C. Burweicn, 
and other advocates of the cause, will be present. 
We trust that Barnstable county will show itself in 
its strength on those days, and lift up a voice against 
Slavery which shail reach the ear of every oppressor, 
bidding him ‘undo the heavy burdens, let the 


oppressed go free.” _ 
anya shiang JOSHUA H. ROBBINS, 
GILBERT SMITH, 
NATHANIEL ROBBINS, 
ZEBINA H. SMALL, 
Committee. 





NOTICE. 

The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society will. hold 
@ meeting on Sunday, Aug. 18, in Samuel B. Allen’s 
Hall, Joppa village, East Bridgewater. The third 
session of the meeting will be held at5 o'clock. 

C. C. Burleigh and N. H. Whiting will be present 
on the occasion. 

We hope the various towns in the county will de 
represented on this oceasion as the cause of the slave 
demands. 

C. C. Burleigh will lecture in the above Hall on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 17. 


RNP ©F o°FT™mME, Fr ceidents 
H. HL. Buseuale op aery. 








LUCRETIA AUGUSTA COWING. 

In the early and (to many of our friends) sudden 
departure of our beloved friend, Lucretia Avevsta 
Cowrne, whose decease was announced in the last 
Liberator, the cause of anti-slavery, as well as of all 
other Christian reforms, has sustained a loss which is 
deeply felt, and will not be soon or easily repaired. 
At the early age of fifteen, and in the midst of the 
trials of the period of 1835-6, the fine mind of Miss 
Cowing became interested in the cause of bleeding: 
humanity. She listened to the glowing appeals of the 


and her heart responded to their trumpet-call. 
Female Anti-Slavery Society of this place; and from 
that time, lier aid to that Society, and to all other in- 
strumentalities for the furtherance of the cause, has 
been most cheerfully given, and were of an invalua- 


tiful faney-work, which rivalled, in some instances, — 
- the finest painting, gave @ high value to the produc- 
tions of her needle, and were by her generously given 
to the aid of ‘him who hath none to help him.’ 

Of a most quiet and gentle disposition, yet possess- 
ed of firmness and independence of character in all 
- that called for the exercise of those vjrtues, she has 
passed from among us in the midst of usefulness, and 
when we keenly feel how ill we can spare her skilful 











- eloquent Thompson, and other champions of the siav, ( 


became, in 1835, Treasurer of the . 
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For the Liberator. 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR. 
* Remember those in bonds as bound with them.’ 


IL. : 
Who questions the right of mankind to be free? 
Yet, what are the rights of the negro to me? 

I'm well fed and clothed, I have plenty of pelf— 
I'll care for the blacks when I turn black myself! 


Il. 


While Statesmen and Churchmen stand firm by the 


laws, 


Opposing disunion,—the Come-outer's cause,— 


Though ‘ visionists’ prove that the laws are all wrong, 


I'll go for the ‘ Union’—I'll side with the strong ! 


It. 
Tis said that ‘humanity pleads for the slave’— 
Well, what if it does? Can ‘humanity’ save? 
Hemanrry * shut up your prisons’—and so, 
* Prevented the trial by jury,’ you know ! 

Iv. 
‘Tiumanity,’ then, is the word, if you please, 


Which Jupiter Tonans calls ‘ prejudices’ ! 


Well, now, to stand umpire, I've no wish or pride ; 


I leave the case open—let others decide ! 
v. 
‘ Divinity’s doctors,’ (or doctors of law,) 
From Bible and parchment do arguments draw, 
To show that a freeman has God-given right 


To ‘own, work, whip’ negroes—said freeman being 


white! 
vI. 
But, is it the color that measures the sin ? 
Does slavery care for the hue of the skin ? 


We have it from Lowe..t—the truth he has told— 


lis sine gua non is, to pocket the gold! 

vu. 
Still, why, if the Church can discover no sin 
In Slavery’s workings, should we make a din? 


‘The Church,’ we are told, * is the channel of grace’— 


‘The only divine source of light to our race’ ! 


Viil. 
What wonders in science and morals appear! 
One parts with a limb; he has little to fear ; 
Physicians, in kindness, their chloroform dole— 
‘Lhe clergy have ‘chloroform’ too, for the soul ! 


IX. 


How long, Heavenly Father, how long shall it be? 
How long shall a time-serving Church defy thee? 
Shine forth in thy glory! Let earth see the light! 
And these faithless stewards, and Stuarts, set right ! 
OHAROIT., 


ee 
For the Liberator. 


TO THE SONS OF TEMPERANCE. 
Ho, ye Northern Sons of ‘Temp’rance, 
Victims of a Southern game; 
Did ye know that your alliance 
Was a union but in name? 


Have ye slept a sleep of ages? 
Or been gulled like idle fools? 

Have ye never read the pages 
That reveal how slavery rules? 


Did ye think to find sweet union 
With the tyrants of the South? 

Saw ye not the padlock forging, 
To be placed upon your mouth? 


Ye should know by past experience, 
That all harmony is vain 

With. the lords of the plantation, 
Unless they can guide the rein. 


Though insulted by a Litton, 
Think it not so very strange ; 
They must count on being spit on, 
Who will stand within its range. 


’Twas an infamous proceeding, 
Rank as Pandemonium ; 
But of erst ‘twas easy reading 
That the shameful deed would come. 


Had it been the previous question, 
* Will our rights be trampled down, 
Will our Union always rest on 
Equal laws, and those alone ;’ 


Then ye might have acted wiser, 
And pursued a better plan ; 

Formed your union where ‘tis ‘legal’ 
For the black to be a man. 


Then another truth arises, 
Taught by every day's events ;— 
They who're fiends in one direction, 
In another can't be saints. 
They who grind the flesh and spirit 
Of a man of suble hue, 
Can advance no claim to merit, 
For the little good they do. 


J. WEBSTER PILLSBURY. 


——@——___ 


From the New York Tribune. 


ON THE DEATH OF 8. MARGARET FUL- 


LER. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, 


High hopes and bright thine early path bedecked, 


And aspirations beautiful, though wild, 
A heart too strong, a powerful will unchecked, 
A dream that earth-things could be undefiled. 
But soon, around thee, grew a golden chain, 


Thar terans as 7 
aA exeghe with joy—and, 


That there are limits e’en to Spirit's wings. 
Husband and child—the loving and beloved— 
Won, from the vast of thought, a mortal part, 


Th’ empassioned wie and mother, yielding, proyed 


Mind has, itself, a master—in the heart. 


In distant lands enhaloed by old fame, 
Thou found’st the only chain thy spirit knew, 
But, captive, led’st thy captors from the shame 
Of ancient freedom to the pride of new. 


And loved hearts clung around thee on the deck, 
Welling with sunny hopes ‘neath sunny skies: 
The wide horizon round thee had no speck; 
E’en Doubt herself could see no cloud arise, 


The loved ones clung around thee, when the sail, 
O'er wide Atlantic's billows, onward bore 

Thy freight of joys, and the expanding gale 
Pressed the glad bark toward thy native shore. 

The loved ones clung around thee still, when al! 
Was darkness, tempest, terror and dismay— 


More closely clung around thee, when the pall 
Oi Fate was falling o'er the mortal clay. 


With them to live—with them, with them to die— 


Sublime of human love intense and fine ! 
Was thy last prayer unto the* Deity, 
And it was granted thee by love divine, 


In the same billow—in the same dark graye— 


Mother, and child, and husband, find their rest, 


The dream is ended; and the solemn wave 
Gives back the gifted to her country’s breast,. 
a 
THE DOOM OF SLAVERY. 
The end will come, it will not wait; 


— , 
Bonds, yokes and seourges have their date;/° 


Slavery itself must pass away, 
And be a tale of iy 


‘more human thines 
it may be, with pain— 
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Che Viberator. 


THE OFFICE OF THE HANGMAN. 
Mr. Eptror : ; 
In a late number of the * Transeript,’ of this city, or 
the case of Prof. Webster, occurs an article, to some 
of the sentiments of which I desire to reply, as it con- 
tains the pith of the arguments by which the commu- 
nity justifies the office of the public executioner. 
The first quotation I shall make is the following :— 
‘It is not blood-thirstiness, or an absence of char- 
ity, or even a stubborn belief in the wisdom of capital 
punishment, that operates upon the public mind in 
this matter; but a pure sense of justice, and a desire 
to «ee it meted out to rich and poor, ignorant and ed- 
ucated, with an equal hand and an impartial spirit.” 
What is here said is partly true. It is true in this, 
that the masses have looked with considerable inter- 
est to the result of this case, to see whether the Gov- 
ernment would deal with a Professor in one of our 
most influential institutions, as it would with some 
common worthless vagabond, such as are usually the 
victims of the gallows; and perhaps those masses, so 
long made the victims of the unequal results of that 
society which in almost every instance operates 





against the poorer and middling classes in favor of 


the rich, may for a moment have longed to see the 
Government mete out the same fate to Webster as it 
has in other instances against some poor wretch who 
had become amenable to the laws ; and it may be true, 
that while this case of Webster may give an impetus 
to the cause of the Abolition of the Gallows, by draw- 
ing the minds of the we.lthier and better educated 
classes to its consideration, by the nearness which his 
case approaches them, that the common peopie may 
be led to a more favorable feeling towards the Govern- 
ment, by this case of impartiality, as it is called; but 
that this sense of the community, this call for the 
gallows, evenin Prof. Webster's case, is not tinctured 
by ‘ blood-thirstiness,’ ‘an absence of charity,’ ‘a 
stubborn belief in the wisdom of capital punishment,’ 
or that ‘it results from a pure sense of justice,’ I 
have many doubts, believing that some, if not all of 
these ingredients, anda wrong understanding of what 
is pure justice, are mixed up in every heart that can 
look at the gallows with any other feeling than that 
of disgust, and at the hangman's office with any other 
sensation than that of loathing. 

The article in question says further :— 

‘Mingled with horror for the prisoner’s crime, 
the¥e is no lack of commiseration and deep sympa- 
thy for his situation and that of his family. But 
under the circumstances, a commutation oi punish- 
ment would have been but doubtiul mercy, both to- 
wards him and them, 


“ We then show pity most, when we show justice ; 
And do him right, that answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another !”’’ 

In the first place, it seems strange how we can com- 
miserate the fortunes of a fellow-being, and then pro- 
ceed deliberately and take his life, when neither our 
safety, nor the safety of the community, requires it— 
to perpetrate in cool blood an act which must be re- 
volting to every principle of humanity. ‘ How then,’ 
I ask, ‘can a man, a conscientious man, a benevo- 
lent man, proceed to do such an act?” Must we call 
such men dishonest, &c.? I answer that, looking at 
such men in the best light we can, we must believe 
that their humanity and tenderness are but a mere 
sentiment, and not a quality of their minds, and that 
itis alone beneath a mere sentiment, or the skeleton 
of a seniiment, that they find refuge. The flowering 
of a plant is but the development of what existed in 
the germ, and so the result of the sentiment of be- 
nevolence and humanity must be tenderness, and an 
exhibition of those graces of the soul that charm us 
by their sweetness and beauty, and do not repulse us 
by an exhibition of blood and horror. 

It is to this stage of our inquiry that we now come. 
It is contended that it is for the interest of the pris- 
oner and his family, that Prof. Webster should meet 
his death upon the scaffold, and that it is but the sense 
of justice that requires it. 

Now, I have nothing to say against that law of the 
universe, that brings good out of seeming evil. It 
is the law of equilibrium, through which good ac- 
complishes its mission, and the law of progress is 
secured to all. And so, I doubt not, that the work of 
fierceness and revenge, aimed against a man or com- 
munity, may result in the greatest good to them. 
Even supposing that Webster was not to be executed 
or to have his sentence commuted, and was to be sent 
again into the bosom of his family, with nothing but 
his conscience and the ignominy and shame of his act 
to rest upon him, what a dreadful penalty would it be 
to him, and to his wife and children, to have him 
condemned to such a fate! But admitting that, in 
this, it were better that his execution should take 
place, and thus save his family from such suffering, 
would this justify such an act of blood ? 

Shall it be decided that, for the welfare of his fam- 
ily alone, we shall deliberately take Prof. Webster's 
life? It will not be pretended. If you should adopt 
this as a principle, whose life would be safe in com- 
munity, when from this consideration alone—for the 
welfare of the individual and community, a man’s life 
might be disposed of? It is for the satisfaction of the 
sense of justice that this act they woul!d first justify, 
and then appeal to the welfare of the individual and 
community to show how the act itself and the good 
resulting from that act harmonize. 

The question comes up, then, does Justice demand 
the execution of John W. Webster, or any other man? 
No one would say that Love would. It is not Love 
that stays; Love pleads, but Justice demands, is the 
popular voice. But which is the higher voice, if there 
be a difference between them? It must be the creat- 
ing, the constructive principle, and not the destroying 
and destructive principle. It must be Love. But is 
there an antagonism between Love and Justice? If 
so, the Creator, who has been represented as dwelling 
amid harmonies untold, and as infinite in His exist- 


ence, must have discord contineely 4-eHiag within 
him, and contain within himself the elements o: his 


own dissolution. Whatis Love? It is the pervading 
life, the pervading principle, of the Infinite Divine 
Mind. Wisdom is the form which that Love or Life 
assumes in its manifestation, and Justice but the equi- 
librium which exists between that Love and Wisdom. 
Justice and Love, then, must be one. Justice is pos- 
itive, and not negative. Its mission is seen in the 
marriage of Love and Wisdom, and not in commit- 
ting deeds and outrages in the face of her entreaties 
and pleadings ; not in striking her down in our streets 
and her image in our hearts, and while she lies there, 
stricken with horror, to say that her lips or her heart 
approved of the bloody deed. 

There is no sentiment that so degrades the man, 
that leads him so near to the borders of savagedom, 
and which is so degrading to religion, as the views 
that people entertain upon this subject. 1 will not 
let the executioner or allow the priest to represent the 
symbolical angel of Divinity as carrying the bloody 
gallows to the feet of its victim. If Justice requires 
the criminal to suffer, let not man presume to dispense 
it, and deal the blow of death, lest God may forget our 
‘dear brother.’ (Such is the religious cant of the age, 
personified in the person of Father Taylor, who ad- 
ministered ‘neath the ‘ droppings’ of the hangman's 
‘sanctuary,’ yesterday, at East Cambridge; at which. 


time he could thus address himself to Pearson, while 


in the same breath he asked God to assist the hang- 


man to do his bloody work !) If the satety of the 
community requires the constraint of an individual, let 
him be restrained; but let us not lay his 
his Creator, and at the feet of his 

and 
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justice,’ and ‘for a lack of commiseration for the sit- 
uation’ of the victim and ‘his family,’ that the gal- 
lows is sustained? Let these be taken away, and the 
gallows will fall, as the lightnings cease when the 
electric element is withdrawn from the clouds. 

It is a dreadful thing, the cool act of sending a 
brother-man into eternity! I see, Mr. Editor, that 
improvements have been made even in the erection of 
the gallows. It is said that the gallows on which 
Pearson was executed was so constructed that the 
man who operated upon the trap door could be con- 
cealed while doing the act. * Ingenious Mechanic !’ 
‘Public Benefactor!’ How the angelic hosts must 
have bent over him as he conceived the thought! 

Well, Pearson is hung ; Webster is to be, if he does 
not commit suicide. What must be the feelings of 
that child who receives the embraces of such a pa- 
rent—the embrace of a hangman? Call him what 
we will—put him as high in office as we will—let 
him grace our civic and religious processions—he is 
still but a hangman; and the loathing with which he 
is yet to be regarded, with which even those he hires 
to aid him to do his office begin to regard him, is 
seen in the demoniac refinement of the late improve- 
ments in the manufacture of the symbol of his office, 
and the bloody instrument at which he voluntarily 
officiates. Well—in view of such a horrid instru- 
ment, in view of such disgusting sights—may Phi- 
lanthropy be called by its priests, ‘ sophistry and sick- 
ly sentimentality,’ for what could not sicken before 
such a sight, must be of a nature so rank as to have 
chosen its own appropriate place for its growth. 

Excuse me for making this article eo long. I had 
these thoughts upon my miad, and wished to unbur- 
then myself of them, and thus to give my fellowship 
to that higher development of thought and expression, 
now setting through the age; and at the same time 
to express my horror of those disgusting scenes that 
are now being enacted at our very doors. I believe 
in Justice, but not a Justice that is antagonistical to 
Love, but one that is the offspring from its union 
with Wisdom. Such a Justice will never find Love 
in conflict with it, but ever at her feet to do her bid- 
ding. 

I wish only to say, in conclusion, what a com- 
ment it is upon the religion and civilization of the 
age, that the highest sources to which the people look 
for light and an example, build and justify such a 
relic of barbarism in our midst, and can witness with- 
out loathing such disgusting scenes ! 8. H. L. 





For the Liberator. 
THOUGHTS AND EXCERPTS. 


A Pun. Horace Mann says :—* The man who neg- 
lects to control his appetites is to himself what Nich- 
olas is to Hungary. 


‘ Physiologically, there is but one rule for condi- 
ments and stimulants of all kinds—the less the bet- 
ter.’ 


He is a fool who lets an idle syllable sunder the tie 
of friendship. 


Confound not the pure with the spurious: too 
often ‘ Love’ is but a refined sensualism. 

Postvre in Prayer. Very diverse are the theo- 
ries which this important subject has evoked; some 
religionists deem kneeliag the only appropriate atti- 
tude of supplication, while others, from various con- 
siderations, recommend that of standing. But the 
opinion of Mr. Drew, of the Gospel Banner, on this 
subject, bears ou its very face a decided pre-eminence. 
He says, ‘ If the prayer lasts half an hour, the sitting 
posture is excusable ; if it exceeds that time, we think 
the sleeping posture may be assumed without indeco- 


rum, 


Skepticism is as legitimately the offspring of igno- 
rance as credulity. ‘Poh! poh!’ to new ideas is no 
sure index of intellectual profundity. 

There is no better evidence of a wrong principle 
than clamorous and riotous opposition to its an- 
tipode :— 

‘It argues but the shame of the offence: 
A rotten case abides no handling.’ 


How contemptible does a writer appear when de- 
tected in a palpable and intentional plagiarism! One 
will thereafter read him in doubt and suspicion ; de- 
nying him the credit of every good idea and eloquent 
expression. Then, writer, as you regard your own 
bright and glowing hopes, resist the temptstion, if it 
comes, to plagiarise. 


ONE-IDEAISM. 

The extract subjoined may be salutary to those 
weak-minded individuals who make disunion a bug- 
bear anda dread. It is by that free and eloquent 
champion of truth, Epwiy H. Cuarry, of New 
York. Z. T. HAINES. 





The sordid capitalist, the hungry aspirant for of- 
fice, the miserable pimp of party, has carried his sel- 
fish purposes high and dry, simp!y by shouting, * The 
Union!’ *The Constitution!’ ‘Our country, right 
or wrong!’ The supple demagogue has often 
achieved a political victory, or strangled some great 
right in its birth-throes, by wrapping himself in the 
* star-spangled banner’; when, if it served his ends 
as well, he would have no scruples in coining the 
stars into donbloons, and selling the stripes for rib- 
buns. It is indeed startling to see how men are thus 
swayed by popular catch-words, without regard to 
their significance or applicability—how truth is hin- 
dered and principle violated by the influence of sec- 
tional interest or personal selfishness dressed up in 
Fourth of July phrases, or disguised in bursts of vir- 
tuous indignation. It argues, in fict, more for the 
public sentiment than for the public intelligence. 
We should never be so blinded by enthusiasm for 
names as to. disregard the purport of things. We 
should never suffer our devotion to particular associ- 
ations to prevent us from entertaining any new prop- 
osition, or agitating any question, assured that no 
good thing can perish, and no wrong ultimately tri- 
umph, And, moreover, we should beware of limiting 
God’s absolute truth by any human standard, how- 
ever excelient. Men often set up, as the criterion of 
all right, some private consideration or some public 
idol. The question. with them is settled, if any pro- 
posed innovation threatens the one or challenges the 
other. And yet, it may do both and be righ 
their minds were truly poised and enlightened, the 
fact that it is right would alone be decisive, and no 
lower test, 





ANTI-SLAVERY EXPERIENCE. 


Warren, July 24 4 
Mr. Eprror: ee eee 


I want to tell you something about my success in 
the anti-slavery world. I generally meet converted 
heads, and very often willing hearts; but I will speak 
now of the opposition I have met. 

I was at Northampton on Sunday, the 14th ult., 
and on Saturday I was forbidden to put up a bill on a 
tree, by a clerk of a Congregational Church in that 
place. His name is Lathrop or Latham, I have for- 
gotten which. 

I was at Thorndike last Thursday, and agreed with 
Mr. Collins and another member of the Committee 
for a house—the school-house hall—a good place. 
At 8 o’clock, I was at the place appointed; but the 
house was still closed and dark. There were a large 
number of ladies crowded in the spacious porch. 1 
sang a song. I then commenced speaking in the 





man having the care of the house came soon, and re- | 
ke + comming, snail, I had: 9. Be 
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it, and if 


open air, the moon affording us sufficient light. The} 











with the same result. Then I. saw a lady walking 


among the erowd with ahat, It was’ Miss Henry.|. 


The contribution amounted to eighty-four cents—fifty 
of which were contributed by two or three ladies, 
Miss H. being one. 

Night before last, I held a good meeting at Spencer, 
Last night, I held another there, in the Universal- 
ist Church. Soon after I commenced speaking, the 
door was thronged with rowdies. I politely asked 
them to come in, and allow the air to circulate freely 
through the door. They paid no attention to tLe re- 
quest, I said, ‘I wish, gentlemen, that you would 
kee, quiet.’ But the noise still continued—talking,. 
whistling, bleating. By and by, I said something 
about Daniel, when the rowdies sent up a thrice-re- 
peated ‘hurrah,’ So it went on—noises of all kinds, 
such as you heard at New York, I then said, ‘ Well, 
I think if you improve, you will soon be up to New 
York city; you lack butlittlenow.’ It wenton pret- 
ty much in this way until I closed the meeting, at 
about half past nine, only they threw about four 
quarts of beans at me. These disturbers were mostly 
‘Sons of Temperance.’ Glorious ‘Sons’! No won- 
der they don’t like niggers. 

This, all through, was the most disgraceful affair I 
ever witnessed—worse, even, than at Faneuil Hall. 
It is due to others, who desired order, to say that they 
feel ashamed for the place. But the Whigs are pow- 
erful, and you know that what they lack in power, 
they can make up in recklessness, since Mr. Webster 
told them that they must ‘ conquer their prejudices.’ 
They feel the need of being calied back to their * con- 
slitutional duties,’ and they have begun. Such acts 
as are above described are the necessary appendages 
to those duties. I have often thought that if I could 
command millions, I should like to take music and 
other help with me, such as would charm the pop- 
ulace, and call out the ‘don’t care’ folks. LI hate sla- 
very so intensely, and every thing that supports it, 
that, with no other means than the ability to carry my 
valise from place to place—and be reviled tor it—I 
will continue to fight thus, if no better way presents 
itself. Iam happy when I find a few friends around 
me, and ean gather the foes to liberty and man within 
my hearing. 

I am happy to subseribe myself, 

Yours in behalf of the slave, 
CALVIN FAIRBANK. 


THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 

The wicked assumption in the annexation of Texas 
with a boundary far beyond Texan conquest, followed 
by an unwarrantably aggressive and illegal invasion 
and oceupancy of Mexican territory, prefaced a war 
illegally begun and illegal in every stage of its pro- 
gress, rendering criminal the President and his con- 
stitutional advisers in the outset, and rendering crim- 
inal the more than two thirds majority of Congress, 
by the vote of men and money, and criminating the 
Federal Judiciary, the Government of the several 
States, and the great political parties, by association 
and political action in voting to exalt criminals to the 
highest offices—therefore, the majority having forfeit- 
ed the National Constitution, are destitute of national 
rights, and all further claim on their part to rule the 
minority is absurd, foolish and wicked. 

My independence has been justified, not only by 
the facts at the time, but by the circumstances that 
have succeeded. I now protest against the assump- 
tion of constitutional national rights by Democracy. 

The Lonp, in the new national institutions, makes 
his own election. If the majority have forfeited the 
rule, they have no further claim to the elective fran- 
chise, and Democracy with injustice is impossible— 
the minority having the right of exemption from the 
rule of criminals. 

Let the beast of numbers know they have broken 
the covenant with Gop, and the appendage covenant 
of death, with hell at agreement, is annulled. 

With much respect, thy fellow-servant, 
REES E. PRICE, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A SCOTCH DEMOCRAT. 
Boston, July 27, 1850. 
Frrenp GARRISON : 


I made use of the letter that you gave to me, and 
called upon those persons whose names were in it. 
They all gave me something, with the exception of 
one or two. 

A friend suggested to me to call upon a Col. Mitch- 
ell, a countryman of my own in this city. I did so, 
and presented tohim your letter. He read it, and 
then pausing a few minutes, said, ‘I will have noth- 
ing to do with it! Ido not like negroes; and if I 
had it inmy power, I would like to take every negro 
in the North, and sell him at the South to-morrow ! 
I do hate this negro question, and every abolitionist. 
They are a real pest to society. Not that I want to 
cast any reflection, or odium upon you; but 1 hate 
the negroes! Iam a democrat ; and if you had been 
one, I would have given you something.’ 

‘ Look here, friend,’ 1 said, * that has nothing to do 
with the subject. I want to get some money tw assist 
in paying my passage to Scotland,’ 

Col.—* Yes, that has a great deal to do with it. 
You are .not going through the country, advocating 
my principles.. I am areal democrat. I believe in 
every party looking after its own people. Let the 
abolitionists look after their party, and the demo- 
crats will do the same with theirs.’ 

I stood mute, and looked at the Col., when he said, 
*I am a democrat.’ I would ask that gentleman if 
he knows what a democrat is? Ithink not. He is 
a foreigner, brought up among the hills of Scotland, 
who never heard of the word till he landed on the 
shores of slaveholding America. How many thou- 
sands of foreigners are weekly arriving in this coun- 
try, who can neither read nor write! Yet these same 
ignorant persons are in afew weeks after their arrival 
made demoerats and voters ; nine-tenths of them not 
knowing for what or for whom they are voting. The 
Col. must be among this elass ; for he really does not 
know what a true democrat is, 

If I understand the meaning of the word democrat, 
it is that every man shall have a right to his own per- 
son, his own wife and children, be paid for his labor, 
and be allowed political equality, But, no! Col. 
Mitchell says it shall not be so. And he is not sat- 
isfied with having three millions of human beings 
robbed of their wages and their souls, but he wants 
to send all the free colored people of the North to the 
South to be treated in the same manner. 

He says if he had the pewer, he would send every 
negro back intoslavery.. We ask the Col. why he 
would do so, What harm have they done? They 
were born here; this is their country. What right 
has the Col. here? He isa foreigner, and had better 
remain silent on a point like this. Suppose the ‘ god- 
like’ Daniel had made a speech, advocating the doc- 
trine that all British fugitives should be sent back, 
where would be the Col., and his democratic princi- 
ples ? . 

I have been informed that the Col. goes to political 
suppers, and makes political speeches, where he de- 
nounces the British government more strongly than 
any Chartist ever did ; and at the saine time, he is 
praising a government that is holding in chattel sla- 
very three millvons of the people under it. Heknows| 
that, in England, every man is personally free as soon 
as he puts his footupon English soil. But what re- 


creancy to principle is this in a Scotehman, who, of all 
men, should be an abolitionist, and stand by the side 

of the down-trodden slave ! Pa 
Trmake no complaint whatever, that Col. Mitchell] 





From the Impartial Citizen. 
YANKEE RESPONSIBILITY. 


The sentiments and principles of New ee 
men, had they been originally correct, or had they 
not been diluted by that abominable subserviency 
to gain, which accommodates every thing to the 
demands of a corrupt public sentiment, would long 
since have burst every fetter from the Southern 
bondman. Had the voice of New England, in Con- 
gress, in the Cabinet, in commerce, where dollars 
and politics control, always been heard in behalf of 
the God-given rights of human nature; had the de- 
mands of Southern slavocratic insolence been met 
with the cool, calm, determined resistance of Yan- 
kees, we should never have had but six slave States, 


bound of Texas, and instead of being now obliged 
to entertain the ion whether it shall be further 
extended, we might have sought amusement or 
profit in calculating how long it would take the 
weak, sickly thing to become totally extinct—wheth- 
er in five years, or in ten, it must wholly disap- 


$e 

ia had the religion of New England been Chris- 
tian—Christimn in the sense of the Bible, not of the 
man-made creeds—Christian indeed, not in mere 
name and form—Christian to the extent of loving 
God und our neighbor—of showing love to God by 
our Jove to our neighbor, the influence of that rel- 
gion would long since have so purified or controlled 
public sentiment, that the mob treatment of the free 
negro, and the Northern conspiracies against the 
Southern slave, and the seeking of shelter for both 
in the Bible and the Constitution, and the piling up 
of stolen cotton over perverted consciences, would 
have been ranked with their fellows, adultery, rob- 
bery and murder. But no; whatever New England 
has done, this she has not done. In trade, in poli- 
tics, and in religion, she has been, as a general 
thing, so false to her trust, so contradictory to her 
own professed faith, so heartless towards bleeding 
humanity, as to lay literature, thought, opinion, prin- 
ciple, and religion and humanity on the altar of 
Mammon. She may take to herself no very small 
share of the blame for the shrieks, groans, bruised 
and crushed hearts, violated virtue and brutalized 
souls of three million of American bondmen. She 
may reckon, too, in her account, the souls of three 
hundred thousand slaveholders, whose consciences 
she has, for gain, helped to pervert; and the hun- 
dreds of thousands whose political morality has been 
suffered to become depraved enongh to uphold all 
the diabolisins of slavery, she may regard es so 
many victims of her own. 

And what now? Shall we not seek to retrieve 
the past? Shall we not, in New England, utter a 
voice true to humanity, that shall be heard across 
the Hudson, ay, to the far off Pacific ? Shall not 
the Eastern Yankee strike a chord for freedom which 
shall vibrate in the bosom of the distant Western son 
of New England? Shall we not, at the altar of 
prayer, ask for guidance which shall direct us at the 
ballot-box, so that we shal! there so act as to do our 
part to‘ proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
{not simply in a new territory and the Federal Dis- 
trict,] ‘to all’ [not here and there a few] ‘ the inhabi- 
tants thereof’? Is it not our duty, not alone to lim- 
it, but to destroy, the unfruitful works of darkness? 

Verily, friends, your sluggishness now, and your 
past partial yielding up of the great principles of in- 
alienable, equal rights, is paralyzing the energies of 
your brothers and cousins, in all the land. Arouse, 
then, and do your duty; and so shall many others 
be awakened to such actions as comport with the 
great cause and question of human liberty, and the 
responsibilities of New England men! 








(= The following items in regard to the Wash- 


the Union is to be chiselled in stone, which exactly 
represents the heart of this nation. ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!’ How will these inscriptions read 
when the ‘ covenant with death is annulled,’ and the 
‘agreement with hell’ no longer stands ? 

Ohio Block for the Washington Monument.—The Ohio 
State Journal says—‘ A block of Ohio marble, from 
the Zenia quarry, in Greene country, 4 feet long, 2 
fect high, and 14 inches deep, will be presented by 
Gov. Ford, in behalf of the State of Ohio, to the 
Washington Monument. 


furnished the following inscription, which the Gover- 
nor has determined to adopt :— 
OHIO: 


{coat oF aRMs.] 


THE MEMORY OF WASHINGTON, 
AND 
THE UNION OF THE STATES. 


SUNTO PERPETUA. 


t= Gov. Wright, of Indiana, has ordered to be 
placed upon the block of inarble from that State for 


the Washington monument— 


‘INDIANA 
Knows no North, no South—nothing but the Union.’ 


t= The Alabama block of marble for the Wash- 
ington Monument bears a brief inscription as follows: 


‘ALABAMA.’ 
A UNION OF EQUALITY, 
AS ADJUSTED BY THE CONSTITUTION. 


t= Michigan proposes to send a block of copper 
for the National Monument. It is suggested that the 
motto be, ‘ A copper for the Union.’ 


Kentucky.—This State will contribute a block of its 
own native marble for the National Washington 
Monument. It will be eight feet long, tour feet broad, 
and from eighteen to twenty inches thick. Inseribed 
upon it will be the arms of the State, and the motto 
directed by the General Assembly—‘ Under the aus- 
pices of Heaven and the precepts of Washington, Kentucky 
will be the last to give up the Union. 


{¥ The block of marble appropriated by the New 
Jersey Leyislature for the Washington Monument is 
to bear this inscription :— 

*To the immortal memory of George Washington, 
the Father of his Country, the founder of a hemis- 
phere of freemen, the State of New Jersey, the battle 
ground of that war of independence which he so glo- 
riously condueted to such a glorious issue—the State 
of ‘Trenton, and of Princeton, and of Monmouth— 
gratefully consecrated this votive stone.’ 


The block voted by Louisiana will bear the motto 
—* The State of Louisiana—ever loyal to the Consti- 
tution and the Union.’ 





From the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, Feb. 22d, 1850. 
Mr. Editor,—The following toast was drank at a 
Supper, given at the Astor House last evening, to a 
delegation of United Americans from Boston. it was 
proposed just as the clock struck 12, on the morning 
of the 22d Feb.,(Washington’s birth-day,) and drank 
standing andin silence. I would add, that it was of- 


Order : 


The Union—One and Indissoluble—May the exeera- 
tion of all mankind, and of all posterity, for ever rest 
upon the head of the traitor who dares to lay vio- 
lent hands upon the political ark of our beloved 
country, the land of Washington, the morning star 
of ai the only hope of liberty throughout the 
wor 


The Union.—The following was one of the regular 
toasts at a dinner lately given by the members of the 
Louisville Bar :— 

‘The Union—Entire, indivisible, and sacred; the 
strength and glory of the Republic. Next to our 
Maker, it challenges our highest reverence. We 


pledge our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor to 
maintain it.’ 


fered by a gentleman ofthis city, and a member of the} 





The following appeared in the Boston Post a few 
weeks since. As the Post deems it too good to be 
lost, we will do what we can to preserve it. 

The proceedings at the late dinner given to 
Mr. Webster, in this city, have not been published, 
but we occasionally hear of a good thing that the event 
elicited. A gentleman who was present was so much 
— ee toast offered by Col. W™. 

. Wincuester, it 
Ease ape “ee down, and has given 


rison and . 
wore ong enough to break the fraternal! ts 





unite the North together.’ 
Old Se ; Marens, of Fair- 
haven, Mass iain 4 Mt deat te onion 














slavery could never have spread itself to the farthest | 


‘to the wonderful effects of your P 


, system may be thought a mere new 
ment, yet I cannot but feel it due to 


ington Monument show that the popular idolatry of 


The venerable Judge Burnet, of Cincinnati, has 
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DRS. CLARK & PORTERS = 
ANTI-SROFULOUS PANACAr) 


A PREPARATION of extraordinary 


the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Re et 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-c¢ Ors of 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Toned 


onic Live 


Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitti Tend 
sipelas, general Debility eiieien "te Pen ted, By, 
Feet, slugyish Circulation, &. A sure ay 4 tes, 

or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck mee 
never fail to remove, if taken according 4 "e 
and faithfully persevered in, sk 


Tain " 


NEW CERTIFICATEs, 


Sourn Reaprx 
Das. Crarx & Porrer: Tr, 


Gentlemen,— Although any 


May, 1859 
testimony on MY port 
anacea Upon inp 
Spaper Ad Vertigg. 


: ; you, y 
cine, and those like afflicted, to make eae Be 
“OW » 

2 


statement of my protracted sickness, 


The past six years have been years 
caused by scrofula. I have had severe ae @ 
of the heart, have been dropsical, have had sat 


cough, and severe pain in my sid iid 
applied 6 a physician, who gave me wound Seis 
not permanent. I consulted another, who — but 
cough, but still the pain in my side, &¢., tro a my 
as before, About. two years ago, I had an on ipo 
Neuralgia, which completely prostrated me Attack og 
me intense suffering. For nearly 

confined to my bed, attended durin 
skilful physician, whose medicine Only alleviated’ 

severest pain, but did not reach the foundation , my 
disease. I still remained in a bad condition, and my 


e and shoulder 


> and gave 
two Years | Wag 
& the time by a 


case was thought to be an incurable one. “e 
As a last resort, I was advised to put myself und 
your care, and having faithfully persevered jn = 

} w 


use of the Panacea, I have gained very r 
able to be about all the time; . 
the Neuralgia, and hope, by cont 
to be permanently cured. 


apidly, and am 
feel less and jes of 
muing the medicine 

' 


ROXANA J, UPHAM, 


War » IRs 

“— Crark & Povrer: wae May, 1850, 

entlemen,—I have been troubled ma . , 
Leprosy and Salt Rheum. For the late en = 
the humor has given me much pain and distress a 
decially in cold weather, or when I had oT a 
much exercise. It would then break out, and be " 
tended with such a burning and itching detailer 
that I could hardly endure it, I have tried nom: 
thing, almost, to eure it. Have taken Tawnsends 
Sarsaparilla, and other advertised medicines : 
been under the care of skilful physicians, but nee 
has given me more than temporary relicf, | Was in. 
duced, at last, to try your medicine, which has been 
so much extolled for the cure of humors, and hayin 
given it a fair trial, I consider myself better than [ 
have been for many years. Nothing thus far has 
given meso much benefit. The humor upon my legs 
which was the most afflicting te me, has entirely pone 
off by the use of the Panacea. I regard it asa great 
discovery, and I would cheerfully recommend gj 
afflicted with Scrofulous Humors, &c., to try it, | 
will give any one further information who desire 
to see me. PRENTICE SHERMAN, 


Cholera and Diarrhea Cordial, 


f igo is a prompt and certain cure for Diarrhog 

and the various summer complaints of the bowels, 
It is a remedy which the former proprietor has used 
in his practice for the last ten years with remarkable 
success. If taken in season, it will prevent the Dys. 
entery and Cholera. The first symptom of the Chole. 
ra is a slight Diarrhoea, which, if allowed to go w. 
checked, oftentimes terminates fatally. If this Cor. 
dial js taken on the first appearance of this symp. 
tom, it will be sure to check the difficulty at once, 
and prevent, perhaps, a fatal result. It is a vegeta. 
ble compound, pleasant to take, and perfectly inno. 
cent in its operation on the system. Hundreds of 
Dr. Clark’s patients have offered their testimony in 
favor of this cordial, who have experienced its bene. 
ficial effects on their own persons. It is no jmposi- 
tion on the public, but a medicine which will do al 
that is claimed for it. 

It is put up in extra pint bottles, at the exceeding 
low price of 50 cents each, which makes it come with- 
in the means of those in moderate circumstances, 

Prepared and sold by CLARK, PORTER & (0., 
382 Washington street, Boston. Sold also by Red- 
di & Co., & State street; Brown & Price, Salem; 
Sylvanus Dodge, Danvers; David Mead & Co., Lynn, 

July 5. tf. 
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Great Cough Remedy! 





For the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
W HOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA ant CONSUMPTION. 


N offering to the community this justly celebrated 
remedy for diseases of the throat and lungs, 18 
not our wish to trifle with the lives and health of the 
afflicted, but frankly to lay before them the opinions 
of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of 
its success, from which they can judge for themselves. 
We sincerely pledge ourselves to make no wild ss 
tions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we 
hold out any hope to suffering humanity which facts 
will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit #™ 
quiry from the public into all we publish, feeling 4s- 
sured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the 
medicine worthy their best confidence and patron 
age. 

From BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M. D., LI. . mh 

Pn } Pe.) ineralogy, OC oy Yale ney, 

; Louker Sone Lt the. Med. Phil. and Scien, Soi- 
ettes of America and Europe. } 

«I deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable 
composition from some of the best articles in . 
Materia Medica, and a very effective remedy 10f 
Classes of diseases it is intended to cure. 

New Haven, Conn., Nov. 1, 1849.’ 


PROF. CLEVELAND, of Bowdoin Colley Wi 
Writes—‘I have witnessed the effects of your 


RY PECTORAL in my own family and that of my 


ts fa- 


friends, and its gives me satisfaction to -_ = prov 
a » ever known bas 
yor, that no medicine I have ever of the throat 


so eminently successful in curing diseases 
and lungs.” 


by raising of blood, night sweats, 
symptoms of U ption, ¢ n 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and had 
ered.’ 





HEAR THE PATIENT! << 
Dr. Ayer :—Dear Sir—For two years I og perm 
with a very severe cough, accompanied a advice of 
of blood, and profuse night sweats. By Me? our 
my attending physicien, I was induc : 
CuERRY PECTORAL, and pees 
I considered myself cured, and aser! ALL 
your oaaaeiiee- " “JAMES RANDA 


” 8. 
Sather SprinGFiELp, November oe 
This day ap the above named James. ery 
and pronounced the above statement true } 
respect. 


SORTON, Justice 
ALONZO NORTON, Yc. 


At the office of the Hon. George ¢ 


THE REMEDY THAT CURES. a 
: Porttanp, Me. Jan. 18 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long mene . ; Fora 
early worse, until /as 
ona wg which confined me to my chamber a 
1 


Pp rpose, aoe 

PECTORAL, ere may well 1 ail 
there is any value in the judgment si wor 
: k fi m experience, here js a mM 
thy of the public confidence. ‘ a 
‘Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Low" 

ty we nggists and Dealers in M 
a Prekts peias-iS> See's S +‘si4 


Mass» 











































































































‘Mr. Gurrison. ie o 










































til the way down | 
































































































